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EDITORIAL 


WE have by this time received three issues of the new quarterly 

Frontier, which incorporates the former Christian News-Letter 
and World Dominion and combines the interests and aims of both. 
It is published at 59 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 
on behalf of the World Dominion Press and the Christian Frontier 
Council, under the editorship of John Lawrence. As a Christian 
commentary on events in the political, social, ecclesiastical and 
missionary spheres it has already established a secure place for 
itself. It is interesting (and solemnizing) to re-read an article in 
the April issue on “Middle East Tangle’, by Denis Baly (an in- 
formed analysis of the intersecting conflicts in the Arab world), 
in the light of the events of July 14. 


A NEW periodical has appeared, totally devoted to the study of 

the Qumran literature and related subjects. This is the Revue 
de Qumran, published by Letouzey et Ané, 87 Boulevard Raspail. 
Paris VI, under the editorship of Abbé J. Carmignac. It contains 
articles in the leading European languages, and will keep its 
readers up to date in Qumran bibliography. The launching of 
such a periodical is eloquent of the confident expectation that these 
discoveries will provide scholars with superabundant material for 
research and debate for many years to come. 


FrAITH AND THOUGHT is not so much a new periodical as 

an old and well-established periodical brought up to date and 
equipped with a new name and new format. The first number 
(Spring, 1958) is not the first number of Vol. 1, but of Vol. 90; 
for Faith and Thought is the title under which we are henceforth 
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to greet the Journal of the Victoria Institute. Instead of issuing 
its Journal of Transactions in an annual volume, the Institute is 
now to issue it in periodical form three times a year. (This, by : 
the way, is not the innovation that it may seem; the first 31 | 
volumes were published in quarterly parts.) The Editor is Mr. 
David J. Ellis, B.D. Part 1 contains 84 pages, and its principal | 
contents are as follows: ‘An Examination of Evidence for Re- ! 
ligious Beliefs of Palaeolithic Man” (J. Stafford Wright), ‘““Con- | 
temporary British Philosophy and Christian Belief’ (Michael 
Foster), ““The Fundamentalist Controversy: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect” (J. I. Packer), ““A Consideration of the Teaching of the , 
Bible on Human Freedom” (A. Garfield Curnow), and “The Gift 
of Tongues” (E. J. G. Titterington). Faith and Thought is pub- 
lished at the office of the Institute, 22 Dingwall Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 
* * * 


Australian Teachers’ Christian Fellowship are to be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise in producing the first number of 
the Journal of Christian Education, which has just reached us from 
201 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W. The Editor is Dr. Anna 
C. Hogg, and the contributors to the first number (June, 1958) | 
represent the United States and Ceylon as well as Australia. The 
chief articles are: “Some Basic Theological Assumptions of . 
Christian Education” (Merrill C. Tenney), ‘“‘Education in the ‘ 
Qumran Community” (J. A. Thompson), “‘Secondary Education 
in New South Wales” (W. E. Andersen), ‘““Towards a Definition 
of the Term ‘Spiritual’ ’’ (Harold Fallding), ‘“‘Christian Education 
in Ceylon” (Grace J. Paul). 


* * * ] 
] 


Tr Inter-Varsity Fellowship, in association with the Eerdmans 
Publishing Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan, are planning 
a work of reference, The New Bible Dictionary, which promises 
to be a worthy companion to The New Bible Commentary, pub- 
lished five years ago. The Editor and Consulting Editors have 
already begun their work on it. We hope to issue a progress 
report from time to time. ] 
* * * * 
AN international and interdenominational exposition of the Eng- f 
lish Bible (Authorized Version) in five volumes is now in 
preparation by well-known evangelical scholars. This major work : 
will be published in 1960 by A. J. Holman Company of Phila- I 
delphia, America’s oldest and largest exclusive Bible publisher. t 
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Tentatively entitled, The Living Theme of the Great Book, it will 
be of great value and interest to lay students of the Bible as well 
as to ministers. The project involves 65 contributors with Dr. 
Carl F. H. Henry, Editor of Christianity Today, serving as Editor. 
Scholars from Europe, Africa and Australasia, as well as the 
United States, are participating, with at least a dozen major de- 
nominations represented. In addition to outlines and expositions 
of each of the individual books of the Bible, the five-volume work 
will contain introductory essays whose authors include Oswald T. 
Allis, Wilbur M. Smith, Andrew W. Blackwood, Everett F. 
Harrison, Julius R. Mantey, Francis R. Steele, J. Kenneth Grider, 
David H. Wallace, Francis I. Andersen, and the Editor of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. | 


Baker Book House of Grand Rapids, Michigan, announces 
the preparation of A Dictionary of Theology, which will define 
the theological words of Scripture and those non-biblical theologic- 
al terms which have special significance in contemporary theology. 
This dictionary is being prepared by a group of eminent biblical 
and theological scholars throughout the Protestant world, under 
the direction of a distinguished editorial staff. Dr. Everett F. 
Harrison of Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California, is 
guiding the project as Editor-in-Chief. Dr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley 
of Edinburgh and Dr. William Childs Robinson of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, are working with him as 
Associate Editors. Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Editor of Christianity 
Today, is serving as Consulting Editor. Contributors have been 
carefully chosen with regard to their scholarship and theological 
position. The work will be of great value to theological students, 
ministers and teachers, and to all who seek an up-to-date under- 
standing of theological words and terms. It is scheduled to appear 
in 1959. 


* * * * * 


Dp BROMILEY, who has just been mentioned as Associate Editor 

of Baker’s Dictionary of Theology, has been appointed 
Professor of Historical Theology at Fuller Theological Seminary 
We congratulate him warmly on his election to what he will surely 
find a congenial post. Dr. Bromiley has been a good friend of 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for many years, as contributor, re- 
viewer, and member of our Advisory Committee. We hope that 
his departure to California will not deprive us of his help in days 
to come. 


"ASHAM 
by LEON MORRIS 


R. MORRIS, Vice-Principal of Ridley College, Melbourne, is 
well known as the author of “The Apostolic Preaching of the 
Cross” and other works. This paper, read at a meeting of the 
Tyndale Fellowship of Australia, deals with the Hebrew root 
"-SH-M, from which is derived 'ASHAM, meaning “guilt” and “guilt- 
offering”, and a number of other words significant for the biblical 
doctrine of sin and expiation. 


words from the root ’-sh-m are found in profusion in 
Leviticus, and are scattered throughout most of the remainder 
of the Old Testament. The root is used in a technical sense of 
the guilt-offering, and also in a more general, non-technical sense. 
A number of considerations point to the latter as the primary use. 
Thus the technical sense is found 26 times in Leviticus, two times 
in Numbers, four times in Ezekiel and once in Isaiah', while the 
non-technical sense is spread thinly but far, being found in most 
of the books of the Old Testament. Again, there seems no reason 
for thinking the verb to be a denominative. It is a primary word. 
But it is never used in the technical sense of offering a guilt- 
offering. If the guilt-offering were the primary idea it is difficult 
to see how the verb could derive meanings like ‘‘to sin’’, “‘to bear 
punishment”’ and the like, though the converse process is under- 
standable. Thus we take the technical sense to be derivative and 
secondary. 


The root occurs 103 times in all, there being 35 examples of the 
verb ‘asham (‘ashem), 46 of the noun ‘asham, 19 of the noun 
‘ashmah, and three of the adjective ’ashem. 


I. THE VERB 'ASHAM 


The basic meaning of the verb appears to be “‘to commit a sin’”*, 
as we find for example in Hos. 4: 15, “Though thou, Israel, play 
the harlot yet let not Judah offend”, or in Jer. 50: 7, “their ad- 
versaries said, We offend not (ne’sham), because they have sinned 
against the Lorp’’. Some think “‘guilt’’ the basic meaning, as 
H. C. Thomson, who says: “the root is concerned with guilt, and 
in a general or moral sense rather than a ritual one’’.* But while 
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we may agree that the ritual sense is secondary it is not easy to 
believe that such a difficult idea as the abstract concept of guilt 
is primary, and in view of the fact that there are undoubted ex- 
amples of the use of the verb in the sense of “‘sin’’, “‘trespass’’, 
it seems better to hold that this is the fundamental meaning of the 
verb. In addition to the examples cited this use seems to me to be 
found in Lev. 5: 19 (twice); Num. 5: 7; 2 Chr. 19: 10 (twice) ; 
Ezk. 22: 4; 25: 12 (twice); Hos. 13: 1, and probably Hab. 
1: 11 (despite R.V., “be guilty’ in most places). This gives a 
total of 12 examples of the verb in this sense, or a little over one- 
third of all the places where it is found. 


A natural extension of meaning sees the verb signifying ‘to be 
characterized by trespass”, “‘to be guilty”. Thus in Lev. 5 we 
have certain offences which a man may commit unwittingly, but 
in each case “‘when he knoweth of it, then he shall be guilty” (vv. 
3, 4). Again, when the Benjamites caught their wives at Shiloh, 
part of the retort of the elders of the congregation to the relatives 
of the damsels runs: “Neither did ye give them unto them; else 
would ye now be guilty’ (Josh. 21: 22). This idea of a state of 
guilt following upon the committing of an offence seems to be 
found also in Lev. 4: 13, 22, 27; 5: 2, 5, 17; 6: 4(5: 23); 
Num. 5: 6. 

Akin to this is the thought of being held guilty, of which there 
are eight examples, as in the gnomic saying, “Slander not a servant 
unto his master, lest he curse thee, and thou be held guilty”’ (Pr. 
30: 10), or the prayer, “Hold them guilty, O God” (Ps. 5: 10 
(11)). The idea of being found guilty or being held guilty is also 
to be discerned in Ps. 34: 21 (22), 22 (23); Is. 24: 6; Jer. 2: 3; 
Hos. 10: 2; Zech. 11: 5. 


Deeply rooted in the Hebrew consciousness was the conviction 
that sin must be punished, and thus to say “sin” was to say 
“‘punishment’’. In the case of more than one of the words for sin 
a secondary sense of “punishment’’ developed, the same word 
denoting the offence and the punishment for the offence. This is 
so in the case of the verb we are discussing and thus we may read, 
“Samaria shall bear her guilt (te’sham); for she hath rebelled 
against her God: they shall fall by the sword; their infants shall 
be dashed in pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped 
up” (Hos. 13: 16 (14:1)). Here the idea of punishment is plain. 
Ezk. 6: 6 belongs here, for, although it is the altars that are said 
to be “made desolate”, it is really the Lord’s punishment of the 
idolators that is being described, as the following verse makes 
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clear. Joel 1: 18, “the flocks of sheep are made desolate’’, is 
similar. Probably we should understand Hos. 5: 15 in this sense 
also. The R.V. pictures Yahweh as saying, ‘‘I will go and return 
to my place, till they acknowledge their offence (ye’shemu), and 
seek my face: in their affliction they will seek me earnestly”—a 
translation which in essentials is that of A.V. But both are uneasy 
about the rendering of ye’shemu (cf. the margin of A.V. reading 
“be guilty”, and that of R.V., “have borne their guilt’’).* In the 
context only this latter rendering seems adequate. Yahweh says 
that He will severely punish the people (v. 14), then that He will 
withdraw until the punishment has been borne and they seek His 
face. As the meaning “‘bear punishment” has been attested else- 
where (“‘acknowledge their offence’’ has not), and as it best fits 
the context, there seems no reason why we should look further. 
Thus from the primary meaning “‘to sin’’, “‘to commit a tres- 
pass’’, we have a twofold development, the one line yielding ‘‘to 
be characterized by sin’’, “‘be guilty’’, and then “‘to be held guilty”’, 
“to be found guilty”, and the other leading from the thought of 
sin to that of punishment. Sometimes the bearing of punishment 
seems to expiate the sin, and so the way is prepared for the great 
sacrifice of expiation which the noun ‘asham came to denote. 


Il. THE ADJECTIVE 'ASHEM 

This word occurs three times only, Gen. 42: 21; 2 Sam. 14: 
13; Ezra 10: 19, always apparently with the meaning “‘guilty’’, 
although in each case it is possible to understand the term as 
“having sinned’’. But there is not very much difference between 
the two. The Genesis passage reads, ““We are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we saw the distress of his soul, when 
he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us’’, where the last clause brings before us the thought 
of punishment for sin which never seems to be far away when 
words of this root are used. 


Ill. THE NOUN 'ASHMAH 

This noun is used in the characteristic sense of ‘‘sin’’, “trespass”, 
for example in 2 Chr. 28: 13, where it is three times rendered 
“trespass” in R.V.: “Ye shall not bring in the captives hither: 
for ye purpose that which will bring upon us a trespass against the 
Lorb, to add unto our sins and to our trespass: for our trespass 
is great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel’’. Here again pun- 
ishment is in view of the “fierce wrath against Israel’’. Another 
unmistakable example of this use of the noun is in Amos 8: 14, 
“They that swear by the sin of Samaria’, where the word refers 
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to the false god whose worship is Samaria’s sin. Cf. also 2 Chr. 
24: 18; 28: 10; 33: 23; Ezra 9: 6 (where ‘ashmathenu is 
parallel to ‘awonothenu (7, 13; 10: 10, 19; Ps. 69: 5 (6)). In 
some of these R.V. has the translation “guilt” or the like, but, 
while this is possible in some cases, it seems more likely that the 
meaning is “sin”. This is possibly also the case in 1 Chr. 21: 3, 
where Joab asks: “‘Why doth my lord require this thing? Why 
will he be a cause of sin (guilt?) unto Israel?"’ The term occurs 
in the sense “guilt” in Lev. 4: 3; 22: 16; Ezra 9: 15, and in 
the similar senses “‘being found guilty” (Lev. 6: 5 (5: 24)), “be 
guilty” (Lev. 6: 7 (5: 26)). 

In the case of 'ashmah, then, as in the case of the verb ‘asham, 
there is the basic sense of ‘‘sin’’, “‘trespass”’, and arising from this 
the derived sense of ‘guilt’ and the like. 

IV. THE NOUN ‘ASHAM 

It is likely that ‘asham, like other words from this root, may 
at times denote the act of trespass,® as in Num. 5: 7, “he shall 
make restitution for his trespass (R.V. guilt) in full’’, and again 
twice in Num. 5: 8. So is it with Jer. 51: 5, where we read that 
neither Israel nor Judah will be forsaken of God “though their 
land is full of trespass (R.V., guilt) against the Holy One of Israel”’. 
In each case it is possible that the translation of R.V. is correct, 
but it seems better, in view of the significance of the words from 
this root generally, to understand the expression more simply as 
“trespass”. 

The idea of guilt is to be found expressed by ‘asham,° as in Gen. 
26: 10, where Abimelech thinks that as a result of Isaac’s decep- 
tion, “‘one of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife, and 
then shouldest have brought guiltiness upon us’’. Possibly this is 
the case also in Ps. 68: 21 (22), “God shall smite through the 
head of his enemies, the hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on 
still in his guiltiness’’, though it is possible that ‘in his sinning” 
may be the sense of it. Pr. 14: 9 is difficult. A.V. renders, ‘Fools 
make a mock at sin’, and R.V. alters the last word to “guilt”. 
Either suits the context well, and so for that matter does “‘guilt- 
offering’. It does not seem possible to determine with certainty 
which of these alternatives is the right one. 

Thus far we have considered seven of the passages where this 
word occurs, and the remaining thirty-nine are all concerned in 
one way or another with the technical expression which R.V. ren- 
ders “‘guilt-offering”. This must be held to be the characteristic 
use of the term, with the uses we have hitherto noticed as more 
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or less fortuitous relics of the more basic uses of the root. We 
have noticed that the verb ’asham sometimes has the meaning ‘‘be 
punished’’, “‘bear one’s guilt’’, and it would seem that it is along 
this line of expiation that the proper meaning of ‘asham is to be 
found. The ‘asham is that which takes away the trespass, and in 
the ritual of the cultus this is the guilt offering. 

It is usually said that this offering was one made to atone for 
unwitting sins, and again, that mostly these sins were such matters 
as ritual defilement, things that we should hardly consider sins, 
while all more serious matters, “‘sins done with a high hand” 
(Num. 15: 3) were excluded from the scope of the sacrifices.’ 
The passages where this root is used are most instructive in these 
matters. 

First, with regard to unwitting sins. It is true that the ‘asham 
is prescribed on a number of occasions when the sin is specifically 
said to be unwitting, as in Lev. 4 and 5 and in the case of the 
Nazirite contracting accidental defilement (Num. 6: 12). Similarly 
in Gen. 26: 10 Abimelech speaks of guilt contracted unwittingly, 
but apart from these passages it is difficult to find an occasion 
when this root is used of unwitting sin. Often the very nature of 
the sin makes it certain that it was done with knowledge, as in cases 
of robbery, misappropriating what a man’s neighbour deposited 
with him, false swearing in a bargain, oppression, swearing falsely 
(Lev. 6: 1 ff.) or unlawful intercourse with a slave-woman (Lev. 
19: 20 f.). Sins referred to by the use of this root, but where an 
‘asham is not explicitly prescribed, include idolatory (Ezk. 6: 6; 
Hos. 10: 2, specifically the worship of Baal, Hos. 13: 1), shed- 
ding blood (Ezk. 22: 4), taking vengeance (Ezk. 25: 12), rebellion 
against the Lord (Hos. 13: 16). ‘Often the sin is spoken of in 
wide general terms as ““When a man or woman shall commit any 
sin that men commit, to do a trespass against the Lorp’’ (Num. 
5: 6), or, “they have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, 
broken the everlasting covenant’’ (Is. 24: 6). In the light of such 
evidence it seems impossible to hold that the words of this root 
denote guilt that is unwitting exclusively, or even primarily. 

The most that we can say is that there are some occasions when 
unwitting offences are mentioned and men’s guilt is expressed by 
the use of one or other of the words from this root, or else that an 
‘asham is prescribed as the means of expiation. 

The same examples that we have adduced to show that the 
‘asham was offered for sins other than unwitting show also that it 
was held to atone for sins more serious than merely ritual defile- 
ments. No one could hold that sins such as those mentioned in 
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the previous paragraph are only ritual breaches; they include 
some of the most serious of all sins. It must also be borne in mind 
that the Hebrews are most unlikely to have distinguished, as we | 
do, between moral and ritual sins. All of life for them was sacred, 
and the transgression of a commandment of God was sinful whether 
that command had to do with ritual or ethics.* There is a diffi- 
culty in the exclusion of sins done with a high hand (Num. 15: 30) 
from the scope of the sacrificial system, all the more so in that it 
might be plausibly argued that the context in Num. 15 favours the 
view that all sins are being divided into two groups, those com- 
mitted unwittingly, and those done with a high hand. But it seems 
impossible to hold that throughout the centuries men were content 
to operate the whole of the sacrificial system feeling that no atone- 
ment was being made for any really serious sin. Rather we should 
bear in mind the explanation of sinning with a high hand given 
in the passage where it occurs. There it is said that such a sinner 
“blasphemeth the Lorp” (Num. 15: 30) he “hath despised the 
word of the Lorp”’ (v. 31), from which we gather that the attitude 
of the sinner is important. It is the defiant, unrepentant sinner 
for whom there is not atonement,® and in view of the teaching in 
other parts of the Scriptures it would seem that if and when his 
attitude changes to one of repentance the whole situation is 
altered. 
Vv. THE 'ASHAM AND COMPENSATION 

An unusual feature of the ‘ashamn is that in some cases it is 
directed that restitution be made in the matter of monies mis- 
appropriated, and that an extra one-fifth be added thereto. Many 
students have seen in this the distinguishing mark of the ‘asham, 
regarding a fine as of the very essence of this type of offering. 
Thus G. F. Moore says that ‘asham “probably originally signified 
the mulct by which such an offence was punished, the application 
to the sacrifice is secondary”’.*° G. Buchanan Gray goes further, 
saying “according to our theory the animal sacrifices known ‘in 
English as the sin-offering and the guilt-offering are a relatively 
late development in Hebrew religion; what corresponded to them 
in earlier times were fines, a compensation for injury done”’.** In 
support of this position might be adduced such items as the refer- 
ence in 2 Kings 12: 16 (17), to the keseph ‘asham and keseph 
hatta’oth which “was not brought into the house of the Lorp: it 
was the priest’s’”’. Then, too, there is the provision that the ram 
to be offered as an ‘asham must have a certain monetary value, 


and there is the incident in 2 Sam. 6 when the Philistines returned 1 


with the Ark an ’asham of gold. 
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This evidence is, however, far from complete. Taking the last 
points first, the provision that the ram to be offered must have a 
certain value may mean no more than that care is being taken that 
a suitable animal be selected. The worshipper must not yield to 
the temptation to regard this as a routine matter, and offer any 
animal that came to hand. His offence was serious. His offering 
must not be cheap. | 


It is not at all clear that the offering of the golden mice and 
golden tumours by the Philistines was in the nature of a fine. There 
is no attempt to assess damages or to inflict an appropriate penalty. 
The Philistines were under the impression that they were suffering 
from the anger of an offended deity, and they made what they 
hoped was a suitable offering of propitiation. The significant 
feature is not the payment of a fine (for our records speak of no 
such thing), but the use of the term ‘asham in this undoubtedly 
early passage for an offering of a propitiatory, even expiatory, 
character.*? 

Those who maintain that 2 Kings 12: 16 refers to fines which 
later developed into sin and guilt-offerings are compelled to see in 


the ‘asharm (also in the Aatta’th, but that is not our present con- 


cern) a late sacrifice. This is not at all certain. The book of 
Leviticus pictures it as going back to Mosaic times, and while this 
will not be accepted by most scholars it should not be overlooked. 
Ezekiel refers to it in a way which shows that in his day it was 
already well known, and that it had a long history behind it.’* 


As further information comes to hand about the cultus of other 
nations in and around Palestine of antiquity it becomes increasingly 
clear that Israelite sacrifice has to be understood against the back- 
ground of many common customs and terms. When the Ugaritic 
texts were first discovered many expressions were identified with 
Old Testament ritual terms, and of the guilt-offering J. W. Jack 
went so far as to say that it “occurs under the same word as in 
the Old Testament, namely asm. . . . The ritual in both cases was 
probably the same’’.** With the passage of time many of the early 
identifications have been abandoned, but that the ‘asharm is rightly 
read in certain Ugaritic tablets was maintained by T. H. Gaster 
in Mélanges Dussaud in 1939,'* and by W. F. Albright in the third 


edition of his Archaeology and the Religion of Israel in 1953.** | 


C. H. Gordon, in his glossary of Ugaritic in 1947, denied the iden- 
tification, reading atm, which, he says, is a Hurrian word and “has 
nothing to do with Heb. ’asham ‘guilt-offering’.”” He does not give 
the meaning of atm in the glossary, but in his Grammar (8: 13) 
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he says it means “ ‘guilt sacrifice’ ; cf. Heb. ‘asham’’.’** 

In this field we can only watch for the conclusions of the experts, 
but all, even Gordon, seem to conclude that the guilt sacrifice was 
known to and practised by the Canaanites. While it is not neces- 
sary to assume that the Israelites derived their sacrifices from this 
people,’*® it is incredible that they for centuries should have lacked 
a sacrifice which their religiously less advanced predecessors had 
used. Indeed, many have felt that the Ugaritic tablets, taken in 
conjunction with the use of the term by the Philistines, indicate 
that the ‘asham was very widely observed among the peoples of 
Palestine in our period. 

The big difficulty in the way of accepting the early appearance 
of this sacrifice among the Israelites is the fact that it is not men- 
tioned in the historical books of the Old Testament, other than in 
the passage in Kings which we are discussing. This may, however, — 
be merely the consequence of our reading history written by lay- 
men rather than priests. As G. Buchanan Gray says: “From the 
standpoint of the laity in reference to the disposal of the sacrificial 
victim, sacrifices, both first and last, fell into two and not into 
three classes ; sacrifices for the layman after the exile no less than 
before it consisted either of sacrifices of the flesh of which he par- 
took, or of sacrifices of which he did not partake; or otherwise 
stated, either of sacrifices which the giver brought to Yahweh and 
left entire at the altar to be disposed of as Yahweh might direct 
whether by being burnt entire on his altar or in the main consumed 
by his proxies the priests, or the sacrifices were animals which 
were brought entire to the altar and slain there, but of which after 
this ritual treatment the greater part was taken away again to be 
enjoyed by the giver and his friends.’"*’ Thus when the historians 
speak of “‘burnt offerings’’ they may well be including all sacrifices 
of the type “‘left entire at the altar’, the ‘asham as well as other 
types. 

The meaning of the money payments in 2 Kings 12: 16 is not 
easy to discern. It is just as easy to assume that at this period an 
earlier sacrifice was commuted for a money payment as that a 
money payment was on the way to becoming a sacrifice."* This 
would be all the more possible since this particular sacrifice was 
often associated with a payment, and it would not be difficult for 
some to put the emphasis on the payment rather than on the sacri- 
fice itself. Certain parts of the sin and guilt-offerings were recog- 
nized in the Levitical law as the prerogative of the priests (Lev. 
7: 7 £.), and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that in the 
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time of Jehoash the priests had succeeded in having some of their 
perquisites delivered in hard cash (cf. Num. 18: 15).° 

Again, in Num. 5: 8 we read of a case where restitution is due, 
but cannot’ be paid for lack of a kinsman to receive it. It is then 
to be paid to the priest, and 2 Kings 12 might well refer to money 
received in such a way. There are yet other possibilities, for 
example, the suggestion that worshippers who came from far did 
not drive an animal all the way, but turned it into money before 
leaving home and came bringing this. 

From this discussion two points emerge. There is some evi- 
dence that the ‘asham is very old, making the assumption that 
2 Kings 12 gives us the origin of the sacrifice very precarious, to 
say the least. Then we have seen that the meaning of the passage 
is far from clear, and there are several possibilities which are com- 
patible with the ‘asham’s being in existence before it. In our 
present state of ignorance it is impossible to assert dogmatically 
that here we have the origin of the guilt offering.”* 


VI. THE ’ASHAM SEPARATE FROM THE COMPENSATION 

If we look closely at the passages where the trespass offering is 
linked with the money payment it does seem as though the mulct 
and the sacrifice are separable. Thus in Lev. 5: 14 ff. the pro- 
cedure is that restitution plus one-fifth is first made and then the 
priest makes atonement with the ram. Notice the order in which 
these are done, and the fact that atonement is connected with the 
ram only, and not also with the restitution. This is made even 
clearer in the section beginning Lev. 6: 1 (5: 20). Here the offence 
is against the neighbour and it is provided that the restitution plus 
one-fifth be made before there is any mention of the 'asham. It 
is only after the restitution has been made that we read “he shall 
bring his guilt offering unto the Lorp” (v. 6). Once again atone- 
ment is connected solely with the priestly sacrificial action, and not 
with the restitution at all.?* 

Then we should notice passages wherein there is an ‘asham 
without restitution, or restitution without an ’asham. Under the 
former head comes Lev. 5: 17 ff. It may be that in this case it 
was not possible to compute the restitution. But whatever the 
reason the fact is clear enough. There is no restitution, but there 
is a ram offered as an ‘asham. 

As an example of the opposite case compare Lev. 22: 14 ff. 
Here a man unwittingly eats of the holy thing. He is to add a 
fifth part to it and “‘give unto the priest the holy thing’. But there 
is no mention of an animal sacrifice. In Num. 5: 5-7 there is a 
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direction that restitution be made to a man who has been wronged. 
In view of the provision for a sacrifice when there is no kinsman 
(v. 8) it may be rash to assert that none is to be offered here, but 
at least we can say that none is mentioned. Again restitution is 
considered quite apart from sacrifice. 

It must also be borne in mind that sometimes this offering is 
prescribed where restitution is not possible, e.g., in the cleansing 
of the leper or the offering of the defiled Nazirite. 

From all this it would seem that the ‘asham and the monetary 
compensation do not stand in the relationship that is commonly 
assumed. While the connection should not be lost sight of, it 
should not be exaggerated nor misinterpreted. The ‘asham was 
a very important sacrifice. It availed for a number of very serious 
sins like robbery and perjury, and for some of them it was possible 
to compute a material compensation. When this was so the com- 
pensation must be made before the atonement could be effected.** 
But it is important to notice that it is always the sacrifice that is 
said to make the atonement, never the payment of money. 

The emphasis on money is probably due, not so much to the 
essential character of the offering, as to the way it operated in 
practice. Its most frequent use must have been for cases of dis- 
honesty of one sort and another where restitution with the added 
fifth would be required. In the nature of the case it would not 
have been so much in demand for offences like adultery with a 
bondmaid, the defilement of a Nazirite through sudden death oc- 
curring in his immediate vicinity, or the cleansing of a leper. 
Nevertheless these may be just as instructive when we seek the 
real meaning of the ‘asham. 


VII. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE "ASHAM 

We have seen that in the case of the verb from this root one of 
the lines of development runs from the basic meaning of “‘to sin’’, 
to commit a trespass, to that of punishment, “to bear the penalty”’, 
and so expiate the trespass. May it not be that this is the idea 
in the trespass offering ? It is the means whereby the penalty is 
borne, the animal taking the place of the sinner. 

We see this process at work in Lev. 19: 20 ff. Here we have 
the case of adultery with a slave-girl betrothed but not redeemed, 
and it is said, ‘‘they shall be punished”’. Had she not been a slave 
this penalty would have been death (Deut. 22: 23 ff.). But as it 
is, this penalty is not enforced. Instead the man brings a ram for 
an ‘asham, which looks uncommonly like the animal bearing the 
penalty that otherwise would have been inflicted on the man. 
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Then there is the Nazirite who has been defiled by accidental 
contact with a dead body (Num. 6: 9-12). He had been separated 
unto the Lord, and stringent regulations provide for the observance 
of this separation. In particular he is forbidden to become un- 
clean even in the event of the death of his closest relatives. It is 
clear that defilement is regarded as very heinous, and when it takes 
place requires an ’asham for its expiation. The ‘asham is not part 
of the rite when the Nazirite has fulfilled his days. Then he would 
offer burnt, sin, and peace offerings, but not an ’asham. It is to 
put him right when he has forfeited his standing before Yahweh. 
While, in the absence of exact information, we are not able to 
speak with assurance, it at least looks very possible that this defile- 
ment in one*set apart for Yahweh was the kind of breach of holi- 
ness that would be punishable by death, but that the ‘asham, is 
the bearing of penalty that we have seen associated with this root. 


It may be that the same kind of reasoning is to be found behind 
the provision that the cleansed leper must offer an ‘asham and only 
later a burnt offering, a sin offering and a meal offering (Lev. 
14: 10-20). Discussing this rite H. C. Thomson asks, “What is 
the meaning of the double atonement, first with the ’asham, then 
with the other offerings?’ and he proceeds, “‘Can it be that origin- 
ally the ‘asham was a life given for the life of the leper, which 
was, as it were, forfeit but is now brought back from the grave, 
almost redeemed? This substitution being carried out by the 
sacrifice of the ram, then the leper as once more a member of the 
community carries out the usual offerings, the atonement here 
perhaps being connected with the idea of leprosy as a punishment 
for sin?’’** The double atonement is puzzling, but some such 
approach as that of Thomson seems required. If the leper is first 
brought out of a state of death (both ceremonial and social) by 
his ‘asham, and then proceeds to offer the sacrifices made by nor- 
mal men, the whole becomes meaningful.”® 


The ’asham was the offering prescribed in the case of theft, and 
it is accordingly worth noting that while Ex. 22: 4 prescribes a 
double restoration for theft (fourfold or fivefold restoration in some 
cases, Ex. 22: 1), there are places where the death penalty was 
recognized. Thus Jacob accepts this penalty when talking with 
Laban (Gen. 31: 32), and so do his sons in their dealings with 
Joseph’s steward (Gen. 44: 9).. David gave sentence of death for 
this crime (2 Sam. 12: 5). Even Ex. 22 regards it as no crime 
if the thief is killed during his breaking in (v. 2). Nearly all 
nations of antiquity regarded theft as punishable by death. Thus 
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al § it may well be that in the case of the ‘asham for theft it was recog- 
ed § nized that a serious crime had been committed, and one meriting 
ce § the severest of penalties. But the animal died and the worshipper 
n- — went free. 

1S The provision of the ‘asham for false swearing points in the 
©S § same direction. Pr. 19: 9 gives death as the penalty for false 
rt § witness. Again, from Lev. 19: 12 it appears that the false oath 
Id is a profanation of the Name of the Lord, which was one of the 
(© — most heinous of all sins. There are many passages which asso- 
h. ciate death with the profanation of the divine holiness ; e.g., Num. 
4: 15,20; 18: 32; 2 Sam. 6: 7, ete. 

; Then we should notice Is. 53: 10, where the Servant is spoken 


of as an ‘asham. There are many difficulties in the interpretation 
of this chapter as a whole, and of this verse in particular, but it 
seems beyond dispute that the Servant is regarded as a substitute 
d for the people: “‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
Y | sorrows . . . he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
v bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
IS him and with his stripes we are healed . . . the Lorp hath laid on 
n him the iniquity of us all’’. If the ‘asham is the bearing of penalty 
l- vicariously,”* then it is natural that it should be used of the ministry 
h | of the Servant, but if not, then what is its relevance? 

, There are some very puzzling things about this sacrifice, and the 
° last word is far from having been written as yet. But we contend 
” that in the past exegetes have tended to concentrate too much on 
7 the money aspect and to overlook those substitutionary and ex- 
; piatory aspects which may well be more fundamental. Our con- 
tention is that it is in these aspects that the essential meaning of 
| this offering is to be found. 


Ridley College, Melbourne 


thinks that the word for “guilt-offering” “always has reference to the 
invasion of the rights of others” (Leviticus [Expos. Bib.J, p. 155). I am 
indebted to Mr. J. A. Thompson for the point that the same is to be 
noted in the cognate languages. Thus, e.g., ‘athima, the Arabic verb which 


i NOTES 

5 1 Possibly we should add to these the four references in 1 Sam. 6 to the 
} offering of golden mice and tumours by the Philistines, and that in 2 Kings 
12: 16 (17) to “the money for the guilt-offerings”. 

- 2 So B.D.B., who give the meaning as “offend, be guilty”. S. H. Kellogg 
| 
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corresponds to ‘asham, means “to commit a sin or crime”. Examples 
could be multiplied. 

3 Trans. Glasg. Univ. Oriental Soc., xiv, p.21. Similarly R. K. Yerkes, 
“the root of ‘asham connotes responsibility for an act or condition which 
violates some standard” (Sacrifice, p. 171). 

*N. H. Snaith thinks “the natural meaning of this particular piece is 
that the prophet expects that the punishment itself will be sufficient. Per- 
haps the idea is that when the penalty involved in the sin is paid, then the 
slate is clean and a new start can be made” (Mercy and Sacrifice, pp. 58 f.). 
He translates the verb here: “they have paid the price”. H. Wheeler 
Robinson accepts the rendering of R.V. mg. (Two Hebrew Prophets, p. 54). 

5 Cf. Koehler and Baumgartner: “1. Verschuldung, offence, guilt’. 

*“Sin implies guilt (‘asham)” (Pedersen, Israel, I-Il, p. 420). 

7 For example, H. Wheeler Robinson, “We must remember, also, in any 
endeavour to understand what sacrifice means for the Jewish religion, that 
no definite provision at all is made for what we should call sin in the full 
sense—i.e., deliberate and voluntary rebellion against God’s law. With 
this the sacrificial system does not deal. . . . For sin in the full sense there 
is but one issue according to the Levitical theory: “The soul that doeth 
aught with an high hand, whether he be homeborn or a stranger, the 
same blasphemeth Yahweh; and that soul shall be cut off from among 
his people’ (The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 145). 

®Cf. A. C. Welch: “That law insisted on the ethical character of the 
divine commands, and contains the classic pronouncement in Judaism on 
the duty of love towards one’s neighbours ; but the regulations which bear 
on ceremonial impurity are more numerous and detailed, and no effort 
has been made to reconcile the two or to indicate their relative importance. 
They are simply set down alongside each other, as though they were of 
equal significance” (Post-Exilic Judaism, p. 302). So also W. D. Davies, 
“It is however, extremely doubtful whether we are to draw such a rigid 
distinction between what we should call moral offences and those dealt 
with by the sacrificial system; to do so is to over-simplify a complex 
issue” (Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 254). = oy 

*Cf. H. H. Rowley: “It is clear that sinning with a high hand meant 
something more than consciously sinning, sinning as the expression of the 
settled purpose of the heart, as distinct from lapsing into sin” (The Unity 
of the Bible, p. 45). 

10 Enc. Bib., col. 4304. 

11 Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 37. It is not without interest in 
this connection that in later times the Rabbis often regarded the ‘asham 
as being something in the nature of a fine, the value of the animal being 
regarded as evidence. But Biichler says: “In the view of the teachers the 
atoning effect of the guilt-offering did not depend on its greatness or its 
price” (Studies in Sin and Atonement, p. 412). Pedersen regards the ‘asham 
as the “characteristic expression” of that view which sees in sacrifice an 
“atonement by fine” (/srael, III-IV, p. 363). 

12 While we cannot accept C. H. Patterson’s suggestion that this is a case 
of “the use of sympathetic magic” (The Philosophy of the Old Testament, 
p. 92), his words show that the idea of a fine is far from obvious. 


13“The ’Asham and Hatta’th are not new institutions which Ezekiel is 
trying to introduce into the future ritual but something well known and 
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practised in the Jerusalem Temple before his day” (R. Brinker, The In- 
fluence of Sanctuaries in Early Israel, p. 133). Brinker proceeds to adduce 
other evidence for the antiquity of these two sacrifices. 


14The Ras Shamra Tablets, p. 30. O0csterley notices this passage, but 
doubts the similarity of the rituals, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel, p. 76. 

15 Vol. ii, p. 578. 

16 He says, “The Hebrew sacrificial terms shelem, ‘offering’, and ‘asham, 
‘trespass offering’, occur with exactly the right consonants to represent 
the two sibilants (one standing for s in Arabic, and the other for th) and in 
suitable context in the Ugaritic sacrificial rituals which were first discov- 
ered and deciphered. There can, accordingly, be no reasonable doubt that 
they have been correctly identified” (p. 61). He thinks kalil, “whole burnt 
offering”, and ishsheh, “offering”, have been prematurely identified with 
similar words in Ugaritic. 

168 The references are omitted in the 1955 edition, perhaps because he 
regards the word as Hurrian (in the introduction to the Glossary he says 
he is omitting Hurrian words). 

16> Cf. H. H. Rowley: “While it is probable that much of Israelite 
sacrifice was modelled on Canaanite, we have no evidence that for Israel 
sacrifice began after their entry into the land of Canaan” (op. cit., pp. 31 f.). 

17 Op. cit., pp. 65 f. 

18 That changes did take place through the years in the manner of offer- 
ing, and of the priests’ securing of their portion, is clear from the unusual 
procedure mentioned in 1 Sam. 2: 13 ff. 

19 A Rabbinic interpretation (ascribed, however to Jehoiada the High 
Priest) understands 2 Kings 12: 16 as referring to the case when there is 
a surplus of money over and above that needed for a sacrifice to which 
it was assigned. Burnt offerings are to be bought with it, “the flesh for 
God and the hide for the priests” and thus the Scripture is fulfilled (Shek. 
6: 6, Danby’s translation). 

20 W. R. Harper thinks that “while compensation was given to the priests 
(cf. 2 Kings 12: 16), it was not counted as an offering to Yahweh” (I1.C.C. 
on Hos. 4: 8). Lods speaks of this money as “fines”, but proceeds to 
note the possibilities that it may have been to provide sacrifices for Yah- 
weh, or as sacrificial dues, or as penalties imposed in addition to sacrifices 
(The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, p. 260). 

21 Although G. Buchanan Gray thinks the guilt-offering to have arisen 
out of fines he recognizes the indefiniteness of this passage. ““The passage 
does not refer to sin-offerings but at the same time it by no means proves 
that such were unknown at the time. It was germane to the story to refer 
to money; it was not germane to the story to refer to sacrifices. Later 
in the Priestly Code the guilt offering accompanied restitution ; it may be 
that in the time of Jehoash the money of guilt, corresponding to the resti- 
tution of later law and practice, was accompanied by sacrifice. It may be ; 
the story in Kings leaves the question open neither proving, nor disproving, 
the custom of bringing a sacrifice when making a material recompense for 
a ritual offence” (op. cit., p. 62). 

22 For the later practice cf. the saying of R. Eleazar b. R. Sadok, “The 
authorities instituted the great relief (for the robber) that, when the ex- 
penses involved in taking the article after the (absent) owner transcended 
the value of the property (to be restored), the robber might deposit the 
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equivalent of the article in money and its additional fifth in the court of 
justice and might bring his guilt offering and obtain atonement” (Biichler, 
op. cit., p. 387). Here compensation and atonement are clearly two different 
things. 

28 Cf. the saying of R. Eleazar, “Sins between thee and God He forgives 
thee, but sins between thee and thy fellow-man He forgives not to thee 
until thou hast conciliated thy neighbour” (Biichler, op. cit., p. 351). 
Biichler cites much more to the same effect from the Rabbis. 

24 Op cit., p. 2A. 

25 Leprosy is the punishment for sin in Num. 12: 10; 2 Kings 5: 27; 
2 Ch. 26: 19-21. Biichler cites a Baraitha, “leprosy comes only for evil 
speech and for pride” (op. cit., p. 421). 

26 It is interesting to see the way the ’asharmn appears to the Jewish writer, 
Biichler: “So the sinner whom his wrong deed had separated from his 
God, gradually drew nearer to Him by his confession in court, by his 
restitution and by the conciliation of the injured neighbour. And when 
he brought his guilt-offering to the Temple, and confessed his sin over 
the sacrifice in repentance and humility, and watched in contrition the 
sprinkling of its blood as a substitute for his own, his sin was atoned for, 
God was conciliated and granted him forgiveness: the peace between God 
and the cleansed sinner was restored” (op. cit., p. 453). 
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A REFORMED APPROACH TO 
CHRISTIAN AESTHETICS 


by W. STANFORD REID 


R. STANFORD REID, Associate Professor of History in McGill 
University, Montreal, is always a most welcome contributor 
to our pages. Here he takes up a fresh subject, which will arouse 
widespread interest. What has theology—especially Reformed 
theology—to do with aesthetics? We have met some misinformed 
people who actually thought that Reformed theology objected to 
aesthetics on principle! And even among those who are better 
informed there are some who would be hard put to it to say 
exactly what the Reformed approach to aesthetics is. Let them 
read on; Professor Reid will enlighten them. 


[s her essay, ““Towards a Christian Aesthetic’”’ (Unpopular Opin- 

ions, London, 1946), the late Miss Dorothy L. Sayers offered 
some suggestions towards the development of a Christian philo- 
sophy of art. Her basic concept was that every work of art is a 
projected image of the artist’s experience, on the analogy of the 
relationship between the Father and the Son, in the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. She endeavoured to show that the artist 
in producing a truly artistic work was actually “imaging’’ forth 
his own experience in some tangible form, by which others could 
share in that experience. It was an interesting thesis which she 
developed and one in which a great many sound and reasonable - 
things, from the Christian point of view, were said. In fact prob- 
ably most Christians could accept many of her judgments and 
insights. 

When one examines the thesis closely and critically, however, 
one comes across a number of discrepancies, and also finds that 
aS many questions were raised by Miss Sayers’ thesis as were 
answered. Because the present writer differs with Miss Sayers on 
some fundamental and principial points, he has attempted in this 
article to set forth some of his own thoughts on the subject of a 

In considering what Miss Sayers has to say, one might take 
Serious issue with her in three places. First of all, there is the 
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dubious analogy, perhaps based on Thomist theology, which she 
draws between the relationships of the Father and the Son in the 
Triune Godhead and the artistic experience of aesthetic creation. 
This assumes an analogy of divine and human being which is by 
no means certain. Secondly, she does not deal with the question 
of the validity of artistic experience. Are all experiences aesthetic 
and artistic? Is there any difference between “bad taste’’ and 
““good taste’? Finally, while Miss Sayers makes numerous quo- 
tations from the Bible, one could hardly say that her fundamental 
theme is in truth a Christian one. There is no consideration of 
such matters as Creation, Sin, Grace, Redemption. One receives 
the impression that aesthetic experience and expression are com- 
pletely separate from all these matters so that the artist lives, moves 
and has his being, without any relationship to what one might term 
the “Kingdom of God’’. For this reason one cannot but raise the 
- question as to whether Miss Sayers’ thesis really i is truly or uniquely 
Christian. 


It might be well to point out at the beginning that when Miss 
Sayers boldly states that, “we have no Christian Aesthetic—no 
Christian philosophy of the Arts” she is not exactly on firm his- 
torical ground. While neither the Old nor the New Testaments 
attempted to give a thorough interpretation of the matter of art, 
nevertheless they had a considerable amount to say about it. What 
is more, although the Protestant Reformers are not infrequently 
regarded as being anti-artistic, they also had many things to say 
on the subject and it was by no means always unfavourable. While 
men such as John Calvin did not believe in the use of images or 
pictures in worship, they certainly believed that the artist had his 
place in society and that he was called to do his work as in the 
service of God. 


Attempts have been made at times to declare that the Roman 
Catholic Church has been the only ecclesiastical body which has 
favoured the aesthetic in life, but any study of artistic expression, 
for instance, in Holland, Germany, England and Scotland or among 
such groups as the Huguenots of France, will show quite con- 
clusively that Protestantism has done much for artistic expression 
and, what is more, has possessed a latent, if not fully expressed 
conscious aesthetic philosophy ever since the days of Luther and 
Calvin. This has come to expression in the works of a number 
of nineteenth and twentieth-century European scholars such as 
Abraham Kuyper, P. Romaine-Musculus and others, probably the 
largest work on the subject being that of Wencelius who in 1937 
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published his L’Esthétique de Calvin. These men demonstrate 
that there has developed over the past three hundred years in 
Protestant, particularly in Reformed or Calvinistic circles, some- 
thing of a Christian philosophy of Art. It is to a certain extent 
on the basis of their work that the present writer would advance a 
few ideas concerning a Christian aesthetic. 

To develop an aesthetic, or for that matter any interpretation of 
temporal phenomena, one can never begin with brute facts. One 
does not simply take experiences of the phenomena of this world 
and stick them together like so many bricks or building blocks. In 
order both to analyse and synthesize experience, one always begins 
with certain presuppositions and assumptions which are ultimately 
the controlling factor in all thinking. As Archimedes taught when 
he discovered the principle of the fulcrum, if only he could find a 
place outside the world on which to stand he could move the world, 
so all human thought begins with a certain archimedean point 
which because it lies beyond ali experiment or rational thought, 
one must accept on faith. This is the starting point of philosophy 
which is beyond philosophy, and which in the nature of the case 
must be fundamentally “‘religious’’. 

In the sphere of aesthetics, this question of starting-point or 
“religious” presupposition is just as important as it is in the sphere 
of metaphysics or any other type of human thought. When man 
is faced with an object his aesthetic reaction will be largely deter- 
mined by his own being in its widest sense ; his personality, which 
in turn reacts according to his fundamental presuppositions or 
“religion”, even though the latter be atheism, The twentieth- 
century American has a reaction to medieval lute music very differ- 
ent from that of the medieval player. Let an Englishman and a 
Highland Scot listen to the bagpipes in the same room and their 
reactions are usually diametrically opposed. Why the difference 
in aesthetic reaction? The answer is that the hearers of the music 
have different backgrounds, outlooks and sets of experiences which 
tend to determine their aesthetic appreciation (or depreciation). 
Each aesthetic reaction is that of an individual who includes within 
his own nature many other facets or spheres, all of which are 
linked together by the unity of the individual himself and are 
dominated by the supra-rational archimedean point from which he 
commences his interpretation of all things. 

The Christian, therefore, in his approach to art and aesthetics 
frankly takes as his starting point his faith in the sovereign Triune 
God, who is absolute: “infinite, eternal and unchangeable in His 
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being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth”. This 
God, Himself, has spoken to man through the prophets and 
apostles, but particularly through Jesus Christ, His Son, the record 
of His self-revelation being the Old and New Testaments (Heb. 
1: 1 f.). Thus when the Christian attempts to obtain any under- 
standing of aesthetics and art, he turns back to the fountain of all 
beauty and perfection, his sovereign God, commencing with His 
givenness ; and under the guidance of His revelation attempts to 
come to an understanding of artistic feeling and expression. 


The first thing which the Christian faces in attempting to under- 
stand his own aesthetic philosophy is that God is sovereign over 
nature, for He is its creator and sustainer. Nature is not some- 
thing independent of Him, nor is it something which He merely 
made to run as a kind of automatic machine. Rather, He both 
brought into, and continually maintains in, existence this universe 
containing millions of particulars all subordinated to general laws 
and principles. God is thus the ultimate source of the temporal 
“one and many’. This means that throughout the whole of 
creation there runs a pattern of closely interwoven relationships, 
for God as well as creating the various individual facts has fitted 
them all into His sovereign plan. It is this pattern of factual re- 
lationships which is the source of the universe’s beauty and sig- 
nificance. This is why the psalmist could sing: “‘the heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork ; day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth knowledge” 
(Ps. 19: 1 f.). 


At the same time God is also the originator of man, whom He 
created in His own image with true, but finite knowledge, right- 
eousness and holiness. Upon man He bestowed the responsibility, 
privilege and necessity of thinking analogically to His thought, in 
order that he might think truly. Consequently, it is always man’s 
duty to seek to discover God’s pattern in nature and history, to 
understand the laws under which the phenomena of this universe 
operate, in order that he may truly think God’s thoughts after 
Him. In this way he will come to a better understanding not only 
of temporal reality, but also of himself and of the sovereign God, 
thereby being more fully persuaded to “glorify and enjoy”” God 
in all His perfections. Thus from the Christian point of view, man 
is responsible to seek an understanding of the universe in every 
possible way, rationally, empirically and aesthetically, in order 
that he may thereby truly praise and give honour to the Author 
and Source of all its marvels. 
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In the sphere of aesthetics man does not gain his knowledge by 
rationalizing or by experimenting, but rather through the feelings. 
The artist reacts intuitively to a certain pattern of nature or of 
human action, with an understanding which is perhaps deeper than 
that of the philosopher or the scientist, for he sees the unity of 
things more immediately than does, say the scientist. André 
Schlemmer in his article, ““L’art dans la vie du Chrétien’”’ (Pro- 
testantisme et Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1945) expresses it thus (pp. 62 f.): 

Ainsi le sens esthétique est un mode de connaissance: non pas 
pratique, permettant de dominer le monde, comme est la connaissance 
scientifique, mais essentielle amenant a percevoir les sens des choses. 

... L’art nous donne a contempler un ordre de réalité plus général, 
plus désintéressé, plus profond, plus totalement vrai que la sensation, 

sentiment, l’abstraction ou la thése. 

Thus, by intuition, aesthetic reaction and feeling, from the 
Christian point of view, brings man more directly and immediately 
face to face with God than does reason or science Nevertheless 
man, even in his perfection, was still a finite creature whose aes- 
thetic nature, although uncorrupted, could not reach beyond its 
human limitations. Although he indeed truly saw God’s pattern 
and handiwork, giving Him glory for it, his knowledge was never 
exhaustive nor absolute. He still continued to be man. 

From this it is clear that Christian thought conceives of a basic 
unity between man and nature, not because man is somehow a 
product of blind natural forces, but because he was created to be 
the interpreter of nature to lead all the universe in God’s praise. 
This man alone can do, since only his life ultimately derives from 
the inbreathing of God’s Spirit. His responsibility was indicated 
clearly at the beginning by the inauguration of a covenant wherein 
God told man plainly that this was his duty and promised him 
eternal life on condition of obedience. At the same time He 
warned man that destruction and breakdown would be the penalty 
of disobedience. As long as covenant unity with God was main- 
tained, unity between man and nature was assured, guaranteeing 
not only true religion and true science but also true art. Let the 
divine human link be broken, however, and all man’s actions 
would become vanity and nothingness. 

Then came sin, consisting fundamentally in “lack of conformity 
unto, and transgression of the law of God’’. Man declared him- 
self to be independent of God and completely sovereign in his own 
sphere of thought and activity. This was not the result of a meta- 
physical or of a physical alteration in man, but of an ethical 
change of direction which in turn has had widespread repercus- 
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sions both in man himself and in society. Man continues to be 
man, but sin, which entered when man ceased to have real faith 
in, and love towards, his Creator (i.e., when man broke the 
covenant), now manifests itself in all spheres of human activity. 
_ Although he continues to have human reactions and feelings, man 
tends to interpret them in a radically different manner. His origi- 
nal religious archimedean point has been replaced, for God has 
been pushed out of the picture, a fundamental change thus being 
brought about in his attempts to interpret himself and the world. 
His god is now usually a projection of his own ego, whether this 
god is the operation of nature as in animism, an idol as in much 
primitive polytheism, an ideal as in much Greek thought, or a 
force, psychological, biological or physical, as in much modern 
religion and philosophy. And whatever the character of that god, 
he is finite, uncertain and not infrequently subject to or dependent 
upon man and nature. There are now three independent ultimates: 
God, nature and man. | 


No longer does man think in terms of a basic unity between 
himself and nature. Rather he sees the relationship of the two 
as something actually antithetical, man being over against nature 
and nature over against man. In modern thought this comes out 
in the continual conflict between the humanistic ideas of human 
personality and the scientific concept of the cosmic mechanism. 
Ever since the Renaissance there has been a continual oscillation 
between emphasis upon the freedom and greatness of man’s per- 
sonality, and the absolute rigidity of the physical world. In the 
present century this has gone even further with the development 
of new physical theories such as Relativity and the Quantum 
Theory so that the tendency is now to put man over against chance. 
Nor is this all, for the psycho-analyst has placed this same element 
of chance within man also, the only thing still common to man and 
nature being chaos, chance or absolute disunity. Thus the Chris- 
tian point of view that there is a basic unity, man’s highest res- 
ponsibility being the work of interpreting and enjoying nature to 
the glory of God, is now no longer considered. 


To the Christian way of thinking there can be no other result 
from this than complete artistic subjectivism. Not that any art 
can ever be wholly separated from the subjective, but as a result 
of sin and its logical consequences, subjectivity has embraced 
everything. If there is any pattern which man sees in nature, he 
feels that it is a pattern imposed by himself, neither inherent in the 
object of his observation nor possessing any content. Consequently 
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there is no real objective truth in art. If it attempts to find and 
express truth it is merely setting forth a subjective reaction which 
is an abstraction designed to express a feeling of the artist. Whether 
anyone else has the same reaction as a result of observing or of 
studying the work of art, is relatively unimportant. What is im- 
portant is that the artist should express himself, and presumably 
when that expression takes place the artistic procedure is finished. 
An extreme statement of this is to be found in Herbert Read’s 
Surrealism. Aesthetic production is totally divorced from all but 
the subjective emotion, objective truth being totally disregarded. 


To the Christian, sinful man by thus forsaking the real archi- 
medean point of his thought, the sovereign God, has destroyed his 
true understanding of things and in so doing has tended to destroy 
art. Sin has brought chaos to the human personality whose orien- 
tation is now in a totally wrong direction perverting thought, voli- 
tion and emotion. Man is powerless to turn himself around, 
re-orient himself towards the truth; his only hope is God, who by 
gracious intervention can change his direction. For the Christian, 
therefore, the existence of art in the world today is not so much 
a revelation of man’s potentialities, as it is a demonstration of 
God’s grace. 

Grace is revealed first of all in God’s goodness to all men, His 
“common grace’. Although man is in rebellion against Him, 
seeking to establish his independence, nevertheless God manifests 
great lovingkindness towards the erring sinner. True, His judg- 
ment is against such a one, but at the same time His goodness and 
mercy are also present in His dealings with even the worst of His 
rebellious creatures. This is manifest in His arresting the develop- 
ment of sin in the sinner’s life. By the Holy Spirit and through 
His providence, God not only gives many gifts of mind and body 
but He also enables the sinner to put them to use. Thus the 
scientist makes his great discoveries, the business man conceives 
and carries out his great industrial and commercial schemes and 
the artist composes his great works. In this way, man can be said 
to be, albeit unconsciously, to a certain extent thinking analogically 
with God. However, if merely under the influence of “‘common 
grace” he does not even realize that he is doing so, for although 
he is able to attain to relative truth, to see the pattern concerning 
immediate things, his view of the ultimate meaning, purpose and 
environment of the universe is still wrong. He does not recognize 
the source of either the pattern or his ability to see it; nor does 
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successful as a scientist, thinker or artist despite his wrong philo- 
sophy. By divine grace he is inconsistent and in this inconsistency 
achieves his greatest intellectual, practical and aesthetic triumph 
by the grace of God. 

As far as the Christian is concerned the only principially con- 
sistent man is the Christian for he has returned to the covenant 
relationship. God in His grace has accomplished this by laying 
hold upon a great number of men that they might be ethically re- 
orientated, that they might be “‘converted”’. This He has done 
through Jesus Christ His Son who has fully met the demands of 
divine justice for the sinner; and Christ’s work is made effective 
through the Holy Spirit who, to use David’s phrase, “‘creates in 
man a clean heart and renews a right spirit within him’. He 
brings about a revolution in man’s being so that man places his 
faith in Christ as his Saviour and seeks to serve Him as his Lord. 
Christ has now become the supreme manifestation of the glorious 
beauty of the sovereign God. 


This means that for the Christian the world has changed. Now 
instead of seeing himself as independent and sovereign, he sees 
all things as God’s possession which he must use to the glory of 
God. He has had his sight restored, although since he is still very 
much affected by the old sinful ways of thought and the old er- 
roneous point of view, this restoration is never more than partial. 
To overcome this myopia he must now continually strive to see 
everything in its true perspective, see everything sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, doing everything soli Deo gloria. As he increases in under- 
standing, more and more he recognizes the ultimate unity of all 
things in the creative and providential activity of God, and also 
acknowledges that there is a divinely ordained pattern in the uni- 
verse, external to man, which man must endeavour to discover, 
for this is man’s duty given to him from the beginning of time. 


Thus the Christian as artist has as his first objective the under- 
standing and appreciation of God’s glorious handiwork. He does 
this aesthetically, but his aesthetic reaction is also a truly religious 
one, for in it is included praise and thanksgiving to Him who is 
not only “the great architect of the universe’, but also his Re- 
deemer and his God. His whole being is involved in this reaction 
to God’s glorious power, goodness and grace. This he desires to 
express, not by a series of clichés or platitudes, but freely, clearly 
and forcefully. The Christian artist should above all things be 
independent of mere artistic convention because he is showing 
forth that which is above and beyond convention. He is expres- 
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sing, whether in line, in stone, in word or tone the glories of God’s 
handiwork in order that others may see and with him grasp some- 
thing of the glory of God by means of aesthetic experience. 

Likewise every Christian should enjoy art, for spontaneously it 
should lead to Him who is behind all art, the sovereign God. This 
is true not only of the art of other Christians, but even of the art 
of the veriest unbeliever, for insofar as his art is true art, bringing 
forth true aesthetic responses, it is ultimately the gift of God. 
Thus all art, like all other creaturely products, is to be accepted 
by the Christian with thanksgiving. But merely having an aes- 
thetic response is not all. The Christian who has such an exper- 
ience, should thereby be deepened as a Christian, growing in faith 
and obedience, so that increasingly the glory of God is manifest 
in him and his life, making every Christian, in the most profound 
sense of the term, a true artist. 

This brings us back to our starting-point. To the Christian a 
true aesthetic reaction is possible only to those whose archimedean 
point of thought is the Triune God, “of whom, by whom and to 
whom are all things’. They through faith in Jesus Christ have 
come to see God as the highest good, whom man is to glorify and 
enjoy forever whether in the sphere of science, philosophy, history 
or art. He is the ultimate Artist from whom and to whom must 
go and come all true aesthetic reactions. 


McGill University, Montreal. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS : 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


II. THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Ch. 1: 16-11: 36 
(Continued) 
(d) The Way of Holiness (Ch. 6-8). 
(i) Freedom from Sin (Ch. 6: 1-23). 


“WELL, then’, I hear someone say, “if divine grace abounded 
more exceedingly where sin abounded, why not go on sinning, 
in order that divine grace may abound yet more?” 


Perish the thought! We died as far as our relation to sin is 
concerned ; how can we go on living in sin? Do you not know 
that when we were baptized into membership of Christ Jesus, we 
were baptized into participation in His death? That is why we 
were buried with Him through our baptism. The purpose of this 
participation in His death and burial was that we should for the 
future live a new life, just as Christ was raised from the dead by 
means of the Father’s glorious power. You see, it follows inevit- 
ably that if we were identified with Him in the likeness of His 
death, we shall also be identified with Him in the likeness of His 
resurrection. Understand this: our old personality was crucified 
along with Him, so that the material which sin had to operate 
upon might be done away with. Consequently, we are no longer 
in bondage to sin: once a man has died, he is quit of the claims 
of sin upon him. 

I repeat: if we shared the death of Christ, we believe that we 
shall also share His resurrection life. We know very well that 
Christ, now that He has been raised from the dead, can never die 
again: death can no longer claim any power over Him. As regards 
His death, He died once for all in relation to sin; as regards His 
life, He lives by the power of God. Similarly, you too must count 
yourselves dead in relation to sin, but alive in a new relationship 
with God by virtue of your incorporation in Christ Jesus. So do 
not allow sin to dominate your mortal bodies any more so that you 
are forced to obey its cravings, and do not go on presenting your 
bodily members as instruments which sin may use to do all sorts 
of wrong things. No: present yourselves to God as people who 
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have come back from death to live a new life; present your bodily 
members to God as instruments which He may use to do righteous 
deeds. Sin will have no further power over you, now that you are 
no longer living ‘“‘under law’ but under the grace of God. 

But again I hear someone say: ‘Well, then, let us sin, since we 
are no longer living under law but under the grace of God’’. And 
again I say, “Perish the thought!”’ Look at it this way. If you 
present yourselves to someone as slaves, to render him obedience, 
well, you are the slaves of that person to whom you render obed- 
ience. You may be slaves of sin, with death to look forward to ; 
or you may be slaves rendering obedience to God, with righteous- 
ness as the outcome. And God be thanked that you, who once 
were slaves of sin, have now rendered heart-obedience to that pat- 
tern of teaching which was delivered to you. You have been eman- 
cipated from sin’s ownership; you have become “enslaved”’ to 
righteousness. I am using an analogy from human life because 
of your natural weakness. 

Let me repeat: once you presented your bodily members as 
slaves to impurity and lawlessness, adding to the sum of lawless- 
ness ; now, on the contrary, you must present them as slaves to 
righteousness, and the result will be holiness of life. When you 
were slaves of sin, you were “‘free’’ from the control of righteous- 
ness. But what did you get out of it? Things which now you 
are ashamed to think about, things which lead to death. But now 
you have been emancipated from the ownership of sin; you have 
become slaves of God.. And now you have as the outcome of 
your service things which promote holiness, things which lead to 
eternal life. Sin pays its slaves the wages of death; God bestows 
eternal life as His free gift, which is ours by union with Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


(ii) Freedom from the Law (Ch. 7: 1-25a). 

Now here, my brothers, is a further point to consider. You 
who know about law are familiar with the fact that a human being 
is under the law’s jurisdiction as long as he lives. A wife, for 
example, is bound by law to her husband while he is alive ; if her 
husband dies, she is no longer liable to the law which bound her 
to him. That is why she is stamped as an adulteress if she be- 
comes attached to another man in her husband's lifetime ; but if 
her husband dies, she is free from the law which formerly bound 
her, and if she is united to another man now she is no adulteress. 

Now, my brothers, apply that analogy to yourselves. You died 
in relation to the law through the death inflicted upon the body of 
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Christ. In consequence, you have been united to another man, 
to Him who was raised from the dead, in order to produce fruit 
for God. When we were in our unregenerate state, our sinful 
passions worked their will in our bodily members, stimulated into 
activity by the law. But now we have been discharged from our 
liability to the law; we have died in relation to the power which 
formerly bound us, so that our present service—our “‘slavery’”’ to 
God—is rendered in the new freedom of the Spirit and not in 
the old bondage to the letter of the law. 


What are we to say about this? Is the law to be equated with 
sin? No indeed. But this is what I mean: I should never have 
become conscious of sin but for the law. For example, I should 
never have become aware of covetousness but for the law which 
says: “Thou shalt not covet” (Ex. 20: 17; Deut. 5: 21). That 
commandment provided sin with a base from which to attack me, 
and as a result it produced all sorts of covetousness within me. 
Without a law to stir it into life, sin lay dormant. Once upon a 
time I was “‘alive’’, when no law came to stimulate sin in this way. 
But as soon as I became aware of the commandment, sin sprang 
to life, and I “‘died’’, so to speak ; the very commandment which 
was given that men might live thereby resulted in death instead. 
Sin, you see, using the commandment to establish a base of opera- 
tions against me, overcame me by subtlety and by means of the 
commandment it brought me into the state of death. 


To summarize: the law is holy; the commandment is holy, 
righteous and good. Do I mean, then, that something which was 
good in itself proved death to me? No indeed; it was sin that 
brought about my death by means of something that was good, 
and this happened in order that sin might come to light, and that 
through the commandment it might be shown to be exceedingly 
sinful. 


Let us consider the situation. We know that the law is spiritual. 
But I am carnal; I am sold into the power of sin. I do not recog- 
nize what I am about; I do the thing I hate, not the thing I wish 
to do. Now, if I do something that I do not wish to do, I assent 
to the law; I confess that it is good. But as things are it is no 
longer I who do what I hate; it is indwelling sin that does it. I 
know that nothing good dwells within me—that is, in my fallen 
nature. The desire to do good is present with me, but not the 
power to do good. I do not perform the good that I wish to do; 
I practise the evil which I have no wish to do. But if I do what 
I have no wish to do, it is no longer I who do it ; it is the indwell- 
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ing power of sin. I find, then, this law in operation, that when I 
desire to do what is good, evil lies ready to my hand. My inward 
being agrees with God’s law and delights in it, but I see in my 
bodily members another law in operation, waging war against the 
law which my mind approves and taking me prisoner in order that 
I may serve the law of sin which operates in these bodily members 
of mine. Unhappy man that I am! Who will deliver me (I cry) 
from this body which drags me down to death? Thanks be to 
God for the deliverance which is mine through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ! 
(iii) Freedom from Death (Ch. 7: 25b-8: 39). 

So then, so far as I personally am concerned, with my mind I 
serve the law of God; it is with my lower nature that service is 
rendered to the law of sin. This being so, there is no reason why 
those who are members of Christ Jesus should go on in a state 
of “penal servitude’, for the Spirit's law—the law of that life 
which is ours in Christ Jesus—has set you free from bondage to 
the law of sin and death. What the law could never accomplish, 
because it was hampered by the defects of the unregenerate human 
nature which it had to work with, God has accomplished. When 
He sent His own Son in the likeness of the very flesh which sin 
uses as its instrument, He sent Him as a sin-offering, and thus 
passed the death-sentence on sin in that domain of human flesh. 
Thus He achieved His purpose that what the law ordains should 
be fulfilled in us as we live under the power of the Spirit instead 
of (as formerly) after the promptings of the old nature. 


Those who follow the promptings of that old lower nature think 
the thoughts which come naturally to it, and those who follow the 
promptings of the Spirit think the Spirit's thoughts. To have a 
mind in tune with the old nature means death; to have a mind 
in tune with the Spirit means life and peace. You see, the mind 
which is in tune with the old nature is a mind hostile to God ; it 
does not submit to God’s law; in fact, it cannot submit to it. 
Those who follow the promptings of the old nature are unable to 
please God. 

But you, my friends, do not follow the promptings of the old 
nature; you live in the sphere of the Spirit, if indeed God’s Spirit 
dwells within you. Of course, if anyone does not have Christ’s 
Spirit, he does not belong to Him. But if Christ is in you, then 
the body may still be subject to death because of sin, but the spirit 
is filled with life because of righteousness—that righteousness with 
which God has invested you. But if the Spirit that dwells within 
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you is the Spirit of God, who raised Jesus from the dead, then He 
who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will impart life even to your 
mortal bodies through the Spirit that dwells within you. 


So then, my brothers, we are men under an obligation—not to 
the old nature, so that we should live in conformity with its desires, 
but to the Spirit of God. If you live in conformity with the desires 
of the old nature, you are bound to die. But if by the Spirit you 
treat the body’s former activities as dead, you will live. The sons 
of God are those who are led by God’s Spirit. It is no spirit of 
slavery that you have received, to bring you back into a state of 
cringing fear. No!: it is the Spirit that makes you sons, enabling 
us to address God as ““Abba’’—that is, “Father’’. God’s Spirit 
Himself bears consentient witness with our human spirit that we 
are God’s children. And if we are His children, then we are His 
heirs—heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ, if indeed we share His 
suffering, so that we may also share His glory. 


The sufferings which we have to endure in this critical time are, 
in my judgment, not to be compared for a moment with the glory 
which is going to be revealed to us. All creation, with earnest 
longing, is waiting for the revelation of the sons of God. The 
creation, you see, was subjected to frustration—not of its own 
accord, but by the will of Him who so subjected it—but this is 
only a temporary condition, alleviated by the hope that creation 
itself will be liberated from its bondage to corruption and enter 
into the glorious freedom of the children of God. We know full 
well that the whole creation up to the present time has been groan- 
ing and enduring birth-pangs, and we ourselves too, who have the 
indwelling Spirit as the first-fruits of this coming glory, groan in- 
wardly as we wait for our investiture as sons of God, on the day 
when we receive the redemption of the body as well as of the soul. 
It was in this hope that we received our salvation. But hope which 
sees its realization is not hope ; why should a man hope for some- 
thing which he already sees before his eyes ? But if we hope for 
something which we do not see as yet, we wait for it in patience. 

So also the Spirit helps us in our weakness. We do not know 
what to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit Himself intercedes 
for us with groanings which cannot be expressed in words. And 
He who searches our hearts knows what the mind of the Spirit is, 
for it is in accordance with God’s will that the Spirit intercedes for 
the people of God. We know, too, that God causes everything to 
co-operate for good to those who love Him, to those whom He has 
called in accordance with His eternal purpose. For He fore- 
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ordained those of whom He had already taken knowledge, to be 
sharers of the image of His Son, in order that the Son might be 
first-born among many brothers. Then, He called those whom He 
had foreordained ; He justified those whom He had called; He 
glorified those whom He had justified. 


In view of all this, what are we to say? If God is on our side, 
who can be against us ? Why, He did not withhold His own Son, 
but delivered Him up to death on behalf of us all; how then can 
He fail to bestow all things freely on us along with Him who is 
His supreme gift? Who can bring any charge against God’s 
chosen people? It is God who justifies us; who will condemn 
us ? Christ Jesus who died, or rather who has been raised from 
the dead, is the one who is at God’s right hand making intercession 
for us as our Advocate. Who will separate us from His love ? 
Can affliction do it? Can distress? Persecution? Hunger ? 
Nakedness ? Danger? The sword? These things are real 
enough, as the scripture says: 

For Thy sake we are being killed all day long ; 

We are counted as so many sheep to be slaughtered (Ps. 44: 22). 
But amid all these things we conquer—we more than conquer— 
through Him who has loved us so. I am utterly assured that noth- 
ing—neither death nor life, neither angels nor principalities nor 
powers, neither present things nor things to come, neither height 
nor depth nor any other created thing—can ever separate us from 
God’s love which is ours in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
PROFESSOR HODGSON’S GIFFORD LECTURES * 


Wt are much indebted to Professor Hodgson for this published version 
of the Gifford Lectures which he gave in the University of Glasgow 
in 1955-1957. In it we see a great thinker wrestling with some of the 
severest problems of theology and philosophy and attempting a solution 
which will be acceptable to modern knowledge without losing the core of 
evangelical truth. As we might expect, the lectures are finely written, 
full of memorable things and distinguished by insights which, if they are 
not original, are at least excellently perceived and expressed. Foremost 
amongst these is the emphasis upon the divine salvation as a work of God 
and the realization that the presupposition of the Gifford Lectures them- 
selves, namely, a two-source theory of knowledge, cannot be accepted, at 
least in the form in which it is so often taken for granted. 


Yet when we have said this, and given the volumes the praise which 
cannot be withheld, the truth must be stated that the positions advanced 
by Professor Hodgson are in every way unacceptable. For our present 
purpose the more detailed outworking may be safely set aside. It is in 
relation to two primary questions, that of knowledge on the one side and 
the relation of content and form in the divine revelation on the other, 
that the issues are really decided. If Professor Hodgson is right in these, 
then what he says in respect of other things is obviously legitimate. If 
not, the Liberal restatement which he offers us—and fundamentally there 
is little difference between this work and what Lessing and Herder were 
doing in the eighteenth century—cannot in any sense be sustained. 


Now we may admit that many of the criticisms which he brings against 
the two-source theory of knowledge, as he calls it, are just and cogent. 
It is an ominous sign, however, that in the implied justification of natural 
theology no mention at all is made of the great work done in this field 
by Karl Barth. We may respect Professor Hodgson’s desire to be original. 
We may allow that he can find little good in Barth from his own stand- 
point or for his own purposes. But it is surely astonishing, whether or 
not Barth himself is mentioned, that he should tackle this particular theme 
without even considering the simple and obvious truths upon which Barth’s 
rejection of natural theology is based, namely, that all true knowledge must 
be in terms of its object, that knowledge of the Creator differs from that 
of a creature and is impossible apart from the presence of this Object to 
our perception, that even innocent man can know God only as He is 
self-revealed in His work and not in virtue of an innate capacity, but that 
sinful man does not and cannot have the perception of the true God apart 
from God's special initiative through His Word and Spirit. This is so 
thoroughly rational and scientific in the best sense that one begins to 
suspect that the author has never read the relevant volume in the Dog- 


1 For Faith and Freedom. The Gifford Lectures in the University of 
Glasgow, 1955-57. By Leonard Hodgson, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Vol. I, 
1956. vii, 241 pp. 21s. Vol. II, 1957. vii, 237 pp. 25s.) 
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matics, or that if he has done so he has failed to understand its main 
substance and significance. 

Even more serious, perhaps, is the wholesale divorce which he introduces 
between the content and form of the saving work of God and its attesta- 
tion, thus entangling himself in an unfortunate polemic not only against 
what he calls fundamentalism but against every kind of genuinely biblical 
theology. Now obviously he does not intend this divorce. God has 
worked in history, and therefore inseparably from human forms and back- 
grounds. Yet the inseparability is not so great that there is not room for 
a little discrimination of the inner substance from the outward expression. 
Only the work itself is constant and normative. The way in which it is 
seen and understood and stated may vary from age to age. The proper 
task of theology or biblical study is not to understand the work through 
the background which God Himself has chosen for it—‘Salvation is of the 
Jews”—but to try to discover what is the underlying reality, if the apostles 
with their particular background—and Jesus with His?—saw it as they 
did. Only by a separation of this kind can Professor Hodgson justify the 
relativization for which he still pleads as all Neo-Protestants in different 
ways must always plead, even though in some cases at the expense of the 
most radical demythologization. 

But to introduce this kind of separation is to put asunder what God 
Himself has obviously joined together. It may be conceded readily enough 
that in the case of the biblical witness there is not a simple unity of the 
divine and human Word as in the case of Jesus Himself. Yet this is not 
to say that there is not an analogous unity. The outward form conceals 
from unbelief. But it does not wholly conceal. It does not have to be 
merely penetrated and discarded. It is the form which God Himself has 
chosen and fashioned, through which alone there can be genuine under- 
standing, and which therefore has its own validity as the normative wit- 
ness. If we are really to know Jesus, and the truth as it is in Him, we 
cannot do so except through the witnesses whom He Himself ordained and 
commissioned. In other words, we cannot be proud doctors substituting 
our own background in virtue of our superior knowledge of created ob- 
jects. We must be humble disciples willing to learn from and through 
the background which God Himself has chosen, in spite of all the inferior- 
ity which we may find in it in other respects. 

Once these basic decisions are taken, the orientation of any theology 
can be foretold with some degree of accuracy. Professor Hodgson is 
superior to many of his predecessors in the sense that he does genuinely 
accept a saving action of God. He is not concerned only with timeless 
truth expressed more or less equally in every religion and philosophy. 
Salvation is of the Jews at least in the sense that behind the biblical re- 
cord and all Christian thinking there stands a work of God not found in 
other spheres. But in the apprehension and expression of this work the 
lecturer is committed to the path which in varying forms and degrees 
characterizes all Liberalism. In other cases Jesus Himself is included in 
the relativization. In His case, we presumably begin with the first-hand 
witnesses, and the true singularity of the apostolate is thus destroyed. But 
the final result is very much the same. The only healthy relativization is 
that which begins with ourselves, i.c., our own thinking and practice as 
seen in the light of the divine self-revelation in the incarnate and written 


_ Word. But in the long run a false relativization destroys the true, for if 
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we will not allow the Object to determine our knowledge we necessarily 
and perhaps unconsciously betray ourselves into the very opposite of 
relativism, i.e., the usurped absolutism of rational or emotional subjectivity. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BROMILEY. 


A STUDY OF KIERKEGAARD ! 


ee number of modern books on Kierkegaard might cause us to wonder 

whether another study is really necessary at the present time. If so, 
this short but stimulating work supplies the answer. In the extensive yet 
subtle and pregnant writings of Kierkegaard there are still problems to be 
solved, insights to be gleaned, lessons to be learned and pitfalls to be des- 
cried, and we may be grateful that so erudite and thoughtful a writer as 
Mr. Heywood Thomas has offered himself as our guide. 


For all its more general title, the book is quite openly devoted to Kierke- 
gaard. Yet it is limited to a single if central topic, i.e., the contribution 
of Kierkegaard to the philosophy of religion. In this respect Mr. Thomas 
fastens on the two guiding principles in Kierkegaard’s thinking, namely, 
subjectivity and paradox, and attempts a coherent statement of his position 
and assessment of its significance. 


Apart from the lucidity of thought and expression, the enquiry is char- 
acterized by three qualities which give it an importance out of all propor- 
tion to its size. The first is the admirable attempt to set Kierkegaard in 
his historical setting. This is done both generally, i.e., in relation to 
broader movements, and specifically, ie., in relation to individual in- 
fluences on the particular points discussed. The judgments are not neces- 
sarily definitive, but Mr. Thomas shows a fine skill in his handling of the 
relevant evidence. 


Again, Mr. Thomas gives us a most convincing exposition of the very 
difficult material we have to expect in Kierkegaard. He is not merely 
descriptive, but he avoids trying to be too subtle. By detailed analysis 
if necessary, he gives a good account of what Kierkegaard means or implies, 
and he is quick to notice the weaknesses or errors in previous expositions. 
There is, of course, an elusive and even mysterious element in Kierkegaard 
which makes finality impossible, but Mr. Thomas certainly gives us an 
acute and convincing presentation. 


Finally, he brings out the wider significance of Kierkegaard with real 
skill and judgment, especially in relation to modern philosophical move- 
ments. He does not claim too much, but he is convinced that Kierkegaard 
has some valuable lessons to teach us, and it may be doubted whether 
any previous study has so ably brought out the philosophical relevance 
of. Kierkegaard’s thinking. 

On the other hand, a few criticisms may be advanced which may help 
to a fuller appreciation. First, it is to be doubted whether the true sig- 
nificance of the so-called Berliner Romantik has been grasped, and espec- 


1 Subjectivity and Paradox. A Study of Kierkegaard. By J. Heywood 
Thomas (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. viii, 174 pp. 18s.) 
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ially its connexions with Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel, and 
its long-range influence on the whole question of subjectivity. Again, it 
would have been helpful if Kierkegaard’s teaching could have been re- 
lated to Barth’s masterly sections on the knowability and knowledge of 
God in Church Dogmatics, Ul, 1, since these are no less relevant to the 
questions discussed than present-day philosophical studies, although from 
a different angle. Again, it might be asked rather more rigorously whether 
Kierkegaard’s subjectivity does not finally result in subjectivism, so that 
Bultmann rather than Barth is in the true line of succession in spite of 
his exaggerated scepticism. 

However, it is no use blaming Mr. Thomas for not answering questions 
which he does not ask, and we must be grateful to him for giving such 
able answers to those he does. A more liberal use of commas would per- 
haps have been a help, but all in all he has given us an account which is 
readable as well as penetrating and informative, and this is no mean 
achievement. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BROMILEY. 


THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF REDEMPTION ' 


Oe again, Dr. Graham Scroggie has placed the Christian public deeply 
in his debt. The first volume of The Unfolding Drama of Redemption 
appeared in 1953 and proved of inestimable help to many students of the 
Bible. It dealt with the Old Testament. The present volume treats of the 
Inter-Testament period between Malachi and the coming of Christ, and 
the Gospels and Book of Acts in the New Testament. A third volume 
dealing with the rest of the New Testament is in course of preparation. 
Volume II shows that this veteran servant of the Lord has lost none of 
his skill as a Bible expositor. He has still the old power of focusing 
attention on the salient points, and, through the magic of skilfully chosen 
words, making these points glow with vitality. 

The sketch of the history from Malachi to the Advent of Christ is brief 
but most useful, for this is a little known period to most people. Dr. 
Scroggie’s sketch of the various high priests in this twilight period of four 
hundred years is specially interesting. 

The place of the Roman Empire, of Hellenism, and the Jews, in pre- 
paring for the gospel, as well as the remarkable place of the synagogues, 
which abounded throughout the Empire, is clearly described. 

Dr. Scroggie shows strikingly how, before the coming of Christ, ration- 
alism and scepticism, Stoicism and fatalism, formalism and religious des- 
titution, pessimism and exhaustion were outstanding characteristics of the 
age. Yet desire and hope and faith of a sort were not dead; and a 
growing sense of sin and a demand for redemption were becoming more 
widespread. 

We are shown how the synagogues embraced their opportunity, answered 


1 The Unfolding Drama of Redemption. By W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. 
Vol. Il. The Interlude and Act II of the Drama. Embracing the Inter- 
Testament Period, the Gospels and Acts. (Pickering & Inglis Ltd., London 
and Glasgow. 1957. 494 pp. 35s.) 
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the questions of pagans, and aroused interest in monotheism and the prac- 
tice of prayer, among many Gentiles. 

A striking part of the book shows how the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment were so widely fulfilled in the days of the New. Thus (1) in Mat- 
thew the Saviour is presented as a Mighty King, confirming Jer. 23: 5; 
(2) in Mark He is revealed as the Lowly Servant, confirming Zech. 3: 8 ; 
(3) in Luke the Messiah is shown as the Ideal Man, confirming Zech. 
6: 12; and (4) in John we see the Divine Son, confirming Isaiah 4: 2; 
9: 6; 11: 1. All this proves that “through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs” and that in Christ the expectations of the prophets and saints 
of the Old Testament period were fulfilled, after becoming clearer and 
clearer in the course of ages. 

In the chapter on The Founder of Christianity, Dr. Scroggie deals at 
some length with the person of Christ—in His human and divine as- 
pects. Why, he asks, is Christ so unique in history? This uniqueness is 
admitted by all, both believers and sceptics. His humanity is unequalled 
because of His religious life and His perfect character. He has never 
any consciousness of sin, unlike other men—and is fully aware of His 
own unique position. Christ’s divinity was anticipated in the Old Testa- 
ment as is shown by the numerous Scripture passages quoted by the 
author. Christ is unique also in the stupendous claims He made for 
Himself, e.g., as to His pre-existence, His claims of power over death and 
the realms of the Unseen, and His insistence that He was equal with God 
and was the Son of God. Christ made demands upon the lives of men, 
and claimed an authority such as none other has ever done, and these 
claims are confirmed by the Father, the Holy Spirit, angels, apostles, and 
even demons. 


Dr. Scroggie does justice to the good and beautiful works of Jesus as 
Man, but it is in its treatment of His atoning work that this book is at its 
best. Here it is the death and resurrection of our Lord which is primarily 
meant. This death was anticipated in the Old Testament (e.g., Ps. 22: 1- 
21; Isa. 53), and it was the central theme in the earliest preaching (cf. 
Acts 2: 23; 1 Cor. 15: 3-4). Many examples are given by the author 
from all over the New Testament to show that the apostles were perfectly 
at one as to the significance of Christ’s death and resurrection, and its 
vicarious nature. He concludes: “The harmony of all this testimony is 
profoundly significant, and so long as language has any meaning it cannot 
be invalidated by sceptical criticism. Men may reject the teaching of the 
New Testament on the subject of Christ’s death, but they cannot make 
what it does say to bear any other than its obvious meaning.” The re- 
markable space given to the seven or eight days of Passion Week in the 
Gospels reveals the supreme importance of Christ's death. Of Christ's 
own interpretation of His mission Dr. Scroggie writes: “That He did 
believe that He was the Messiah of prophecy, the Christ of God, the 
Anointed King of His people; the Son of David, cannot reasonably be 
called in question. Bossuet says that it is a point which resists the sharpest 
criticism.” 

Dealing with the Book of Acts and the history contained in it, Dr. 
Scroggie says it might well be called “The Acts of the Holy Spirit through 
Apostles and others, during the first generation of the Christian Church”, 
and he maintains that no two generations in the history of mankind were 
sO momentous as the two from A.D. 30 to 100, when the Temple was des- 
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troyed, the Christians separated from the Synagogue, and the Gospel was 
carried to many Gentile lands. The qualities, intellectual and spiritual, of 
Peter, Paul and John, and their fitness for their several tasks, are sug- 
gestively discussed as he deals with the work of these great leaders in 
establishing the Christian Church. Following Lightfoot and Sir William 
Ramsay, Scroggie regards Acts as of the highest historical value, and 
quotes Headlam in support of its accuracy. The Book of Acts shows “that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that His death was redemptive, that He rose from 
the dead, and that, by His Spirit, He was present with His people”. The 
importance of Acts from a missionary point of view receives due attention, 
and Paul and Peter and John are presented as the greatest men in the 
Early Church. Barnabas and Philip are given a most honourable place 
as pioneers in the expansion of Christianity. Indeed, we are given a new 
sense of their importance. As for Paul, his conversion was a turning-point 
in history and his importance in the transition from a national to a uni- 
versal faith, and in the transference from a sensuous to a spiritual form 
of worship, simply cannot be exaggerated. 

The Book of Acts, we are told, is the story of a “Spirit-begotten, Spirit- 
filled, Spirit-guided Church”. | 

As in Vol. I, skilful use is made of many charts to illustrate the text. 

Every student of the Bible will find this volume, like its predecessor, of 
priceless value. We thank the author, and pray that, in spite of advancing 
years, his bow may long abide in strength. 


Free Church College, Edinburgh. A. M. RENWICK. 


BAPTISM * 


esc are occasions in life when people in responsible position are ex- 

pected and sometimes forced to declare their “interest” in the matter 
under debate. This convention should be applied to reviewers also. It 
is something more than twenty years ago that the subject of Mr. Warns’s 
book became a vital matter for me and my future. I read many of the 
standard works on infant and believers’ baptism, but the only one that 
impressed me was Mr. Warns’s treatment in its original German form. I 
gained the impression that here, at last, was a man with no personal axe 
to grind. My German copy was one of many war casualties never re- 
placed, but as I have read Mr. Lang’s excellent translation, the old feelings 
have been revived in spite of the passing of the years. 

The merit of Mr. Warns’s treatment comes partly from the fact that he 
was a man of exceptional spiritual calibre, whose almost apostolic labours 
are unfortunately virtually unknown in the English-speaking churches, but 
perhaps even more from his not being tied a priori by denominational 
loyalties. The group to which he belonged, though treating Baptism with 
the greatest seriousness and regarding its reception by believers as the 


1Baptism. Studies in the Original Christian Baptism, its History and Con- 
flicts, its Relation to a State or National Church and its Significance for 
the Present Time. By Johannes Warns. Translated from the Second Ger- 
man Edition by G. H. Lang. (The Paternoster Press, London. 1957. 
352 pp. 15s.) 
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norm, never made it a rule nor rejected anyone who had his children 
baptized as infants. He was therefore able to survey the subject as a 
whole without any fear of being regarded as a traitor. 

There has been a strong tendency in Britain to deal with the question 
of infant baptism in isolation ; this is particularly true of Protestant circles. 
The subject is narrowed down to whether the baptism of infants can find 
general warrant from Scripture—there are few serious theologians today 
who would maintain that there is any specific command for it—or whether 
the baptism of a believer is an act of obedience laid on him by his loyalty 
to Christ. Mr. Warns places the question in the wider setting of history 
and of the practical implications of infant baptism, wherever it has been 
carried out. This is the great merit of the work. There is perhaps too 
much detail about a situation with no real parallel in Britain, but the 
reader who will not shirk the detail is not likely to fail to draw the almost 
inescapable conclusions. | 

The Biblical theologian will feel that the treatment of the New Testa- 
ment evidence is sometimes unduly shallow, but it must be stressed that 
the failure to do full justice to the New Testament never distorts the New 
Testament teaching on the subject, and no amount of deeper research would 
alter the final conclusions. Similarly the somewhat cavalier dismissal of 
the alternative translation of Matt. 28: 19 f. in the Luther Bible does not 
really weaken the main argument, for the alternative cannot bear the 
weight that is sometimes placed on it. 

Those familiar with Early Church History will recognize that the account 
of the growth of the practice of infant baptism is too acid; there were 
other motives at work of a much worthier type. But the Scriptural sound- 
ness of a custom cannot be judged by whether the motives for it are 
worthy or not. More serious is Mr. Warns’s failure to realize that the 
frequent deferment of baptism in Christian families in the fourth ccntury 
was often due to motives superstitious in the extreme and not to any 
objections against infant baptism, even if it were regarded as an innovation. 
For all that he does prove his point that infant baptism had not by the 
fourth century come to be regarded as the norm. It seems likely that it 
was the abuses connected with the deferment of baptism that went far to 
establish the insistence on infant baptism. _ 

For most readers the most valuable part of the work will be the account 
of the doctrine of the Reformers and of the ghastly and all too little known 
story of the crushing of the “independent” wing of the Reformation. 

‘Seeing that most in Britain who practise infant baptism but reject the 
pre-Reformation interpretation of it justify its practice along more or less 
Calvinistic lines, it is a pity that Calvin’s teaching and the practice of the 
Reformed churches are hardly adequately dealt with. 

Before the end of the book is reached it will have become abundantly 
clear that if the New Testament teaches believers’ baptism it is because 
it teaches a “gathered out’? church, one whose members make at least 
the claim to have placed personal trust in Christ. On the other hand, 
wherever it is claimed that the Church should recognize as members only 
those that have made a profession of faith, then believers’ baptism be- 
_ comes the only logical practice for its members to recognize. The reader 
who disagrees with the author’s thesis and who remains unconvinced by 
his arguments will for all that gain a deeper respect for the other side 
and be forcéd to think through his own position much more clearly. 
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The translator is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work, 
which very seldom reads like a translation, and it was only rarely that I 
sensed that full justice had not been done to the original. Many of his 
additions are eminently felicitous and enhance the value of the work. 
With others one may question their advisability, though they do no harm. 
We must regret, however, the occasional introduction of his own views, 
with which the author might well not have been in complete agreement ; 
we must also regard the introduction of Ch. V as a mistake. Compared 
with the massive scale of the work as a whole it is too slight and covers 
too little ground. 

There are a number of misprints. Among the more important are: 
p. 23, lL. 35, read “words”; p. 44, 1. 16, read “hizzah’, |. 40, “rachaz”’, 
l. 43, “wajjitbol”; p. 49, l. 4, read “preparation”; p. 53, 1. 11, read 
“rhantizontai’ ; p. 55, 1. 17, read “Tertullian”; p. 178, |. 41, read “out- 
sider”; p. 237, 1. 1, read “1611”; p. 328, l. 39, read “ideo”. 

The publisher has given us such outstanding value that it may seem 
unreasonable to ask for even more in a later edition. We can for the 
most part agree with the policy of shedding the many footnotes of the 
German original but some indication of the antecedents of the many 
authors quoted in the text should have been given. Obviously we need 
this to evaluate their authority, and few have time to hunt them up in 


old encyclopedias. 
Wallington, Surrey. H. L. ELLison, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS THE PREACHER ! 


OY March 22, 1958, two hundred years had passed since Jonathan 
Edwards died. The publication of this book is, therefore, timely. As 
a preparation for the writing of it, Dr. Turnbull gave himself to much 
laborious research at Yale University and elsewhere, and the result is a 
book of very great value, which ought to make a special appeal to preach- 
ers but which all may read with lasting spiritual enrichment to their minds. 
It ought to clear wrong ideas about the great American preacher and 
thinker out of some minds, and it ought to lead many to a clearer realiza- 
tion of the kind of man that Edwards really was. 

Our fathers knew Edwards and his writings better than we do. How 
startling it is to learn that Thomas Chalmers, at the age of fourteen, read 
his treatise on the Human Will, and said that the reading of it transported 
him into “an elysium of delight”! Still more astounding is to learn that 
Robert Hall, at the age of nine had read that same treatise and also 
Butler’s Analogy, with appreciation of their arguments! 

Dr. Turnbull says in his Preface that his intention is, not to write a 
formal biography, but to present Edwards as a preacher. “Extracts of his 
own sayings’, he writes, “are made the basis of reflection and exposition, 
always in the light of the documented knowledge available. In this way 
Edwards speaks, and we believe that the reputation of this amazing char- 
acter will be enhanced yet more by the range of his thought and the 


1 Jonathan Edwards the Preacher. By Ralph G. Turnbull. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 192 pp. 1958. $3.95.) 
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influence of his ministry. A distorted and caricatured Edwards has per- 
sisted because men have overlooked the soul of the preacher and neglected 
the secret of his heart-warming experience of the grace of God”. 

Dr. Turnbull has achieved, and that with brilliant success, the aim which 
he set before himself. His thirty chapters deal with such themes as “Evan- 
gelical Conversion”, “Spiritual Growth”, “Book Collecting”, “Creative 
Study”, “Bible Study”, “Note-Making”, “Theological Ideas”, “Doctrinal 
Preaching”, “Hell-Fire Preaching”, “Positive Preaching”, “Persuasive De- 
livery”, “Pastoral Concern” and “Evangelistic Passion”. Anybody who 
opens this book and scans that alluring bill of fare ought to have his 
appetite whetted at once. 

Dr. Turnbull succeeds in proving that as a preacher Edwards “has been 
too easily dismissed on the basis of imprecatory preaching, particularly 
because of one sermon by which he has come to be known in literature 
and sermon selections, ‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God’. It is a 
reflection upon the church that the reputation of one of the quietest and 
least oratorical of preachers should have been estimated in this way. The 
judgment is unwarranted and unjust. That his preaching was mingled 
with terror and nemesis is beyond question, but that Edwards should be 
judged as a preacher of that particular kind of sermon and nothing else 
. is unfair and unkind” (p. 11). We might add that, if preaching is to really 
be effective, the note of “terror and nemesis” must still be sounded, though 
we may not follow slavishly the vocabulary of Edwards in every little 
detail. 

In an Appendix Dr. Turnbull informs us that he examined sixty-nine 
of the published sermons of Edwards and he found that eight of them 
could be described as “imprecatory”, as they deal with Judgment and 
Destiny, and eighteen of them could be described as “evangelistic”, as 
they deal with Conversion and Awakening. 

This book may induce some people who know next to nothing about 
Edwards to read some of his writings, especially, perhaps, his Treatise 
Concerning the Religious Affections. It grew out of his experiences dur- 
ing the great Revival of religion in which he took so large a part, some 
of these experiences encouraging, others disappointing. It is a treatise 
which, with what Dr. Alexander Smellie described as its “sublime and 
searching chapters”, might be profitably studied by all leaders in modern 
Revival movements. Some might even muster sufficient courage to tackle 
the treatise on the Human Will. That might mean for them a salutary 
mental discipline. 

Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Jonathan Edwards on Evangelism. Edited by J. C. Wolf. (Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 137 pp. $2.00.) 

Jonathan Edwards’ Sermon Outlines. (The Worlds Great Sermons in 
Outline, V. Eerdmans. 1958. 164 pp. $2.50.) 

Royal Sacrament: The Preacher and His Message. By R. A. Ward (Mar- 
shall, Morgan & Scott. 1958. 192 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Speaking in Public. By A. S. Phelps, revised by L. R. De Koster. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids. 1958. 167 pp. $3.50.) 


jou EDWARDS is one of the great souls and great minds of Christen- 

dom, but his Complete Works are forbidding im size and price and 
form for the hard-pressed modern reader. It is good therefore that a taste 
of the great man’s works should be put within easy reach. J. C. Wolf 
has greatly abridged seven of his works, including A Faithful Narrative 
of the Surprising Work of God, Thoughts on the Revival of Religion, 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, and A) Treatise Concerning Re- 
ligious Affections. The last named, which none other than John Wesley 
at one time thought fit to abridge, is particularly valuable as a positive 
guide to those who are troubled by the superficiality of much modern 
evangelism. I fail to see corresponding value in the outlines of his ser- 
mons (selected and edited by Sheldon B. Quincer), tremendous though 
they were and good though the analyses are. 1. +y are said to be outlined 
“for today’s needs”. Apart from the folly of preaching other men's 
sermons, many of these sermons took a couple of hours to deliver, and 
could only have been preached by a Jonathan Edwards. The analyses 
would be of use to a student of homiletics or to a student of Jonathan 
Edwards’ theology, but they are not likely to be directly useful to the 
preacher “for today’s needs”. 

Dr. Ward’s book is of a different kind. It is not based upon a solid 
“body of divinity” like that beloved of the old theologian. It is a thought- 
ful discussion of some of the problems of the preacher who is trained on 
the usual lines of modern biblical study, who at the same time wishes to 
make his preaching a “sacrament” that conveys the living Christ to his 
hearers. The book is heavy laden with quotations. I was tickled by this: 
“The view is held in some quarters, that if the theological colleges were 
closed revival would break out”. The Bishop of Bradford contributes a 
foreword. 

Speaking in Public by A. S. Phelps is not greatly concerned with the 
matter of preaching and public-speaking, but with the manner (in its 
widest sense). On this it is magnificent. It is practical and entertaining on 
almost every page, and thoroughly to be recommended to all who wish 
for help with the mechanics of effective speaking. 


| Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


The Riddle of Life. By J. H. Bavinck. (Eerdmans. 1958. 128 pp. $2.00.) 
A CHARMING book, in which deep theology is wedded to warm humanity. 

The author spent twenty years as a missionary in Indonesia and a 
further nearly twenty years as Professor of Missions in the Free Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. He knows his theology thoroughly, yet he wears it 
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so lightly that few would suspect his antecedents. The book is, I suppose, 
really intended for those who have not yet found Christ, and I could well 
imagine an intelligent pagan picking it up and being deeply moved by it. 
The great questions of origin and destiny, of evil and salvation, are stated 
and discussed and brought to a Christian answer, without dogmatism and 
yet with great sureness of touch, in such a way that Christians too could 
hardly fail to read it with profit. (I particularly enjoyed the chapter on 
Money as an Idol.) One wonders whether to regard it as apologetics or 
gospel preaching. If it is apologetics, it is astonishing to reflect upon 
the contrast between the methods of Bavinck and Van Til and to see what 
different results can emerge from the same theological school. Truly 
there are diversities of operations with the same Spirit. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


Faith and its Problems. By Paul G. Schrotenboer, Th.D., Minister of the 
Christian Reformed Church in Ottawa, Ontario. (Pro Rege Publish- 
ry Co., 7 Lippincott St. E., Weston, Toronto, 15. 1958. 98 pp. 

1.65.) 

i her reading of this incisive little book should steady some whose faith 
has been shaken by the negations of religious Liberalism or by what 

many regard as the dubious half-truths of Neo-Orthodoxy. It ought also 

to deepen and to strengthen the faith of those who have never to any 
serious extent been troubled by either Liberalism or Neo-Orthodoxy. 
One of Dr. Schrotenboer’s main purposes is to lead men to an intelli- 
gent faith in the Bible as the inspired, authoritative Word of God, which 
has a relevant message for the worst plight of modern man. The chief 
reason why the Bible was given to us was to lead us to Christ, and so the 
author gives to his final chapter the title, “Faith that saves the soul”, and 
he has as the motto for that chapter the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
definition of “Faith in Jesus Christ”. The Church has its part to play, 
but “faith is not faith in the Church, but it is always faith within the 

Church. . . . The humble child of God who has learned to trust in Jesus 

Christ for his redemption will naturally seek and encourage the fellowship 

of the believers” (p. 63). Where saving faith exists, Dr. Schrotenboer says 

in his closing words, it “revels in worship. It finds its delights in the 

Lord. . . . The believer looks to Jesus, the Mediator of a better Covenant. 

He loves the Lamb that was slain for his sins, who will be the glory of 

Immanuel’s holy land.” 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Whole Gospel for the Whole World. By Alan Walker. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott. 1958. 128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
M* WALKER is an outstanding Australian evangelist. On one page of 
his book he gives some statistics. “There are 69,000,000 people in 
America with no church affiliation, and, of these, nineteen millions are 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-three years. We can say that only 
9 per cent of the people in Great Britain go to church. We can assert 
that 50 per cent of the Australian nation lives perpetually beyond the 
influence of the Christian fellowship. Yet even as we repeat these figures 
they fail to bite into our minds” (p. 83). Such ominous facts have bitten 
deeply into his mind, and they have moved him to devote his life to 
evangelism. | 
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vell He goes on to say that “around our very church are hosts of men and 
it. || women who face life without the knowledge which Christ alone can give”. 
ted | Burdened, anxious hearts do not hear the matchless words of Matt. 11: 28. 
ind § The bereaved have no hope of immortality because they have not listened 
uld | to the words of John 14: 2. Men carry the weight of their own guilt 
on § because such words as “thy sins be forgiven thee” and “go, and sin no 
or | more” have not brought peace to their souls. “And the whole world is 
on | @ meaningless, even an antagonistic environment. They look out upon 
nat | 2 world of atomic dread, but they hear not that "God so loved the world, 
ily | that He gave His only begotten Son’.” 

Some of Mr. Walker’s criticisms of the evangelical emphases and meth- 
os ods of the Victorian era many will regard as one-sided. These were not 

altogether unproductive of results in connexion with the correcting of 

he § social abuses. It may be true to say that the “whole gospel” should in- 
h- | clude a social message, and it may be true to say that “both evangelism 
yp. | and social witness must go on at one and the same time” (p. 45). But 
the trouble is that, too often, the most enthusiastic preachers of what is 
th called the “social gospel” seem to have lost sight, to a very large extent, 
at of the deeper truths of the gospel of grace. 

We think that it can be said that Mr. Walker is not one of them. The 
way in which he quotes the words of Christ mentioned above would seem 
to indicate that he places the evangelical truth contained in them at the 
very centre of his message. He says again that the doctrines which he 
preaches as possessing ‘a peculiar relevance to the present predicament 
of mankind” are these: “The sovereignty of God, the love of God for 
individual persons, the Christian doctrine of man, the doctrine of the 
‘Church, the Holy Spirit, the kingdom of God as expressing the rule of 
Christ over all life, and the saviourhood of Jesus Christ” (p. 32). 

There may be a difference of opinion about some of the statements that 
are made here, but the book is well written, it is refreshing, and some too 
complacent members of our modern churches may find themselves chal- 
lenged and stirred up to practical activity, if they read such chapters as 
those on “The New Testament Picture of the Church” and “The Task of 
the Laity”. 

Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 
C. H. Spurgeon’s Sermons for Special Occasions. Selected and edited by 

Rev. Dr. Chas. T. Cook, Consultant Editor of The Christian. (Mar- . 

shall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1958. 256 pp. 15s.) 
= publishers intend to issue twenty volumes of Spurgeon’s Sermons, 

in what they call “The Kelvedon Edition”. It was, of course, at 
Kelvedon, in Essex, that the great preacher was born in 1834. Here we 
have the first volume, and, as the title may suggest, it contains sermons for 
the New Year, Good Friday, Easter Day, Pentecost, Mothers’ Day, Labour 
Day, Harvest, and so on. There are eighteen sermons in all. 

The two sermons for Good Friday are “Immeasurable Love” (John 
3: 16) and “Substitution” (2 Cor. 5: 21). The two sermons for Easter 
Day are “Bonds which could not hold” (Acts 2: 24) and “Spiritual Resur- 
rection” (Eph. 2: 1). The sermon for Mothers’ Day is entitled “Carte 
Blanche”, and it is based on Matt. 15: 28. The sermon for Labour Day 
is entitled “Work for Jesus”, and the text is Matt. 21: 28. One wonders 
if that special kind of work has much consideration given to it by those 
who observe Labour Day. 
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In an obituary notice of Spurgeon the Church Times said of him that 
“he was the master of an English style which many a scholar might envy, 
and which was admirably fitted for his purposes. This style could only 
have been acquired by great pains, and by the constant study of the best 
literary models which it recalls”. David Lloyd George was not without 
insight as a “sermon-taster”, and he once said (did he not?) that Spur- 
geon’s sermon on the words, “Supposing Him to be the gardener”, was 
the finest piece of English that he had ever read. The sermons printed 
here manifest Spurgeon’s excellent English style, but their principal merits 
are the clearness and the forcefulness and the freshness with which the 
evangelical verities are presented. 

This handsome volume may introduce Spurgeon to a new circle of readers 
and thus extend still more widely the already wide influence of him who 
is described by Brastow in his Representative Modern Preachers, as “doubt- 
less the most impressive and permanently successful evangelistic preacher 
of his age”. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Remember Jesus Christ. By Charles R. Erdman, Professor Emeritus of 
Practical Theology, Princeton Theological Seminary. (Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 108 pp. $2.00.) 

J Insp is a devotional book intended for reading during the Lenten Season 
and designed also to supply hints and suggestions to preachers who 

may desire to give addresses during that season on the events in our Lord's 

life which are then recalled. 


- As Dr. Erdman notes, “the observance of Lent, and the other seasons — 


of the Church Year, is by no means universal” (p. 13). It is well also to 
note, as he does, that observance of such seasons is not obligatory (p. 14). 
Nevertheless, the events in our Lord’s life about which he writes here are 
events of very great importance and we cannot think about them too often 
or too deeply, such events as the Triumphal Entry, the Cleansing of the 
Temple, the Anointing at Bethany, the Last Supper and the Cross. 

To his last chapter Dr. Erdman gives the title “The Day He Arose”. 
The miracle of miracles which happened then all Christians commemorate, 
or ought to commemorate every Lord’s Day. “Remember Jesus Christ, 
risen from the dead” (2 Tim. 2: 8, A.S.V.) is the text which Dr. Erdman 
places at the beginning of his book. 

Preachers can find inspiration here in the preparation of sermons at any 
time of the year, and other readers can find here much instruction and 
stimulus. 


_ Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Kingdom and Church. A Study in the Theology of the Reformation. By 
T. F. Torrance, Professor of Christian Dogmatics in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1956. viii, 
168 pp. 16s.) 

7 significance of the kingdom, and its relationship to the church and 
supremely to Christ Himself, is obviously of critical importance for 

many of the themes pushed into the forefront by modern studies and 

especially perhaps by the ecumenical movement. In this context it is sur- 
prising that so little attention has been devoted to this theme as it was 
understood and discussed by the Reformation fathers. A beginning has 
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now been made with this aspect in the short but informative and stimu- 
lating study which Professor Torrance of New College, Edinburgh, has 
offered in this book. 

Strictly speaking, the work is an essay in eschatology, and it centres 
upon the three outstanding Reformers, Luther, Bucer and Calvin. Not 
unaptly, the author finds in the first of these an eschatology of faith, in 
the second an eschatology of love and in the last an eschatology of hope. 
But he does not allow himself to be cramped by this general scheme. On 
the contrary, he gives us a comprehensive and authoritative survey of the 
whole teaching of the Reformers from the relevant standpoint; and 
students in particular will be grateful for the many short but profound 
discussions of individual points of teaching, and the implicit emphasis on 
the interconnectedness of the whole. 


As is only to be expected, Professor Torrance is much more detailed in 
relation to Luther and Calvin. The short essay on Bucer is, we hope, only 
the beginning of richer and more fruitful work, either by the author him- 
self or other scholars, in a field which has been comparatively neglected. 
For all its brevity, this may well prove to be one of the most important 
features of the present work. The contribution of Bucer in relation to 
the kingdom, e.g., in the De regno Christi, is particularly influential, and 
the author is quick to seize on the essential points and to assess their . 
significance in the whole movement from Luther to Calvin. 


To take up the individual topics in so comprehensive a treatment is 
hardly possible in the present context. It may be stated quite categorically 
however that, whatever the reaction to matters of detail, the author has 
given us a work which all students of Reformation theology and its mod- 
ern relevance would do well to ponder. He takes us from the normal 
text-books back to the works of the Reformers themselves, and invites us 
to read them in the original. He sees beyond or beneath the superficial 
summaries to the depths which lie concealed in Reformation thinking. But 
in so doing he helps us back, with the Reformers, to the Bible itself from 
which the theology of this period was always finally drawn and by which 
it must ultimately be tested. The result is not in amy sense a purely 
antiquarian enquiry. On the contrary, it is a living and powerful restate- 
ment well calculated to meet the needs of the present. 

Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Has Christ's Return Two Stages? By Norman F. Douty. (Pageant Press, 
Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 1956. 127 pp. $2.50.) 


The Millennium. By Loraine Boettner. (Baker Book House, Grand Rap- 
ids 6, Michigan. 1958. 380 pp. $4.50.) 


A New Heaven and a New Earth. By Archibald Hughes. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1958. 233 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


f hme: three books treat Christian eschatology from the premillennial 

postmillennial and amillennial viewpoints respectively; but they all 
take issue with dispensationalism of the Scofield Bible type. There have 
been so many mortal assaults on dispensationalism in recent years that 
one might ask whether attacking it afresh is not flogging a dead horse ; 
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however, it may be that in some parts of the world this horse is an un- 
conscionable time a-dying. 


Mr. Douty writes from the standpoint of one who formerly held the 
pre-tribulation view and abandoned it only reluctantly as he came to re 
cognize that it has no foundation in Scripture. His present position is that 
of simple futurism ; as the title of his book suggests, he finds no scriptural 
reason to suppose (as less simple futurists do) that our Lord will first 
come for His people and then come with them, the two comings (or two 
stages of one coming) being separated by the great tribulation of the 
end-time. The charitable and unbigoted tone of his exposition is par- 
ticularly pleasing. 


Dr. Boettner espouses the postmillennial cause in a day when it has 
fallen under a cloud. Insofar as this cause was a by-product of secular 
optimism, it inevitably shared the fate of secular optimism; but it was 
not secular optimism that led a man like B. B. Warfield to embrace post- 
millennialism. It would be just as undesirable for Christians to be infected 
by the secular pessimism of today as by the secular optimism of yesterday, 
and Dr. Boettner’s defence of Christian optimism is to be welcomed in a 
pessimistic age like the present, whatever may be thought of the exegetical 
justification for his postmillennial argument. 


His book falls into three parts: Part I defends postmillennialism in 103 
pages, Part II criticizes amillennialism in 28 pages, and Part III criticizes 
premillennialism in 237 pages. Premillennialism is evidently regarded as 
the worst enemy! But the scales are unfairly weighted against premillen- 
nialism, for while postmillennialists and amillennialists spiritualize the 
millennium, Dr. Boettner will not permit premillennialists to do this; they 
must adhere to a judaizing interpretation. Thus handicapped, premillennial- 
ism can easily be criticized “in that it fails to recognize the truly spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom in this world as manifested in the Church and sets 
forth instead an earthly, political kingdom; that it promotes a superficial 
method of Bible interpretation; and that it is seriously handicapped by 
its pessimistic view of the future” (p. 375). Against such premillennialism, 
e.g., as that of D. H. Kromminga (whose name strangely does not appear 
in the bibliography or even in the index) this charge simply does not lie. 


Mr. Hughes gives his book the sub-title “An Introductory Study of the 
Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ and the Eternal Inheritance” and provides 
the reader with a survey of biblical teaching about the hope of the people 
of God. Beginning with a consideration of what first-century Christians 
looked for at the coming of the Lord, he goes back to survey the Old 
Testament revelation of the hope of mankind and returns to examine the 
New Testament revelation of the fulfilment of the hope. Then various 
phases of the hope are taken up: the promised Seed, the blessing of Abra- 
ham, the kingdom of God, the throne of David, the Church, the new 
covenant, the new humanity, and the eternal inheritance. A short second 
part of the volume is taken up with answering a number of questions, 
mainly those raised by dispensational theories, and a concluding summary, 
entitled “Time and Eternity”, shows how nothing less than the eternal 
can satisfy the human heart. Whether the reader is finally convinced of 
the soundness of the amillennial position or not, he will confess that he 
has found much help and value in Mr. Hughes’s exposition. 
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The Story of the Church. By A. M. Renwick, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
Church History, The Free Church College, Edinburgh. (1.V.F., Lon- 
don. 1958. 222 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

“Fundamentalism” and the Word of God. By J. 1. Packer, M.A., D.Phil. 
(LV.F. 1958. 191 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Authority. By D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. (LV.F. 1958. 94 pp. 3s.) 

Basic Christianity. By John R. W. Stott. (LV.F. 1958. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Why Believe? By A. Rendle Short. (LV.F. 1958. 96 pp. 3s.) 


yy Ge Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland paid his customary visit to the Free Church 
General Assembly in Edinburgh this year, the Moderator presented him 
with specially bound copies of two books—the late Dr. John Macleod’s 
Scottish Theology and Dr. Renwick’s The Story of the Church. Thus 
one of the first five issues in the new series of “Pocket Books” published 
by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship became front-page news. 

The five books listed above promise well for the series, which we hope 
of paper-backs now on the 

et. 

Dr. Renwick traces the story of the Church from the apostolic age to 
present day. To compress the history of nineteen centuries within such a 
brief compass involves considerable selectiveness, and Dr. Renwick’s selec- 
tion, as we might expect, has been made along lines which will appeal 
specially to readers of Reformed and evangelical sympathies. But that 
does not mean that there is anything of a partisan character about the 
book. The general ignorance among Christians of the main outlines of 
church history is such that we are glad to welcome so simply and interest- 
ingly written a survey. We expect that the first impression will be quickly 
exhausted. On p. 101, 1. 15, “Deanesley” should be “Deanesly”; on 
p. 165, 1. 10, “Delitsch” should be “Delitzsch”. 


Dr. Packer’s “Fundamentalism” and the Word of God bears a title 
reminiscent of a work lately written by Father Gabriel Hebert, to which, 
indeed, considerable reference is made in his pages. He points out that 
“fundamentalism” has recently come under converging fire from a number 
of quarters, and suspects (not without reason) that attempts are sometimes 
made to stick the label “fundamentalism” on to evangelicals in the hope 
that it will stick, because of the connotation of obscurantism which it 
carries with it. Since the name itself is so difficult to detach from the 
flagitia cohaerentia nomini, it is better to discard it and deal with the real _ 
points at issue in less question-begging language. This Dr. Packer does ; 
he sees that the real point at issue is the authority of Scripture, and ex- 
pounds this authority in a manner which adds further lustre to his well- 
earned reputation as a modern scholar wholeheartedly devoted to the 
Reformed faith. 


The question of Authority is treated also by Dr. Lloyd-Jones in the book 
thus entitled, containing three lectures delivered at a Conference of the 
General Committee of the International Fellowship of Evangelical Students, 
held at Glen Orchard, Ontario, in September, 1957. The three lectures 
deal respectively with the authority of Jesus Christ, the authority of the 
Scriptures, and the authority of the Holy Spirit. In his usual trenchant 
style, he leaves us in no doubt whether Christianity is a religion of author- 
ity or not, or where the seat of that authority is to be found. 


— 
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Basic Christianity was the title of a booklet written some fourteen years 
ago by Dr. H. D. A. Major (more fully, Basic Christianity: The World 
Religion). It proffered for the acceptance of mankind a Christianity whose 
creed would be the Lord’s Prayer, its ethic the two great commandments, 
and its membership open to men of all religions or none, but a Christianity 
whose failure to present Jesus as the crucified and risen Lord made it 
notably different from the Christianity proclaimed by the apostles. Mr. 
Stott’s Basic Christianity deserves the name rather than Dr. Major’s, for 
in it we can recognize the basis of the New Testament faith—Christ’s 
person and man’s need; Christ’s work and man’s response. Here is 
Christianity rightly so called. We cannot praise this little book sufficiently; 
we crave for it the widest circulation. 

Why Believe? is an old friend in a new dress. The original prologue— 
a common-room conversation between different types of students in a uni- 
versity hostel—has been happily removed, and replaced by a short preface 
setting forth the purpose of the book. It is all to the good, too, that Sir 
Robert Anderson’s calculation of Daniel’s seventy weeks should be omitted 
from the section on the argument of prophecy in the chapter entitled “Why 
Believe in Jesus Christ?”—it would be a pity if any reader thought that 
faith in Christ was in any way dependent on such a precarious hypothesis. 
But all that is good in the book is left (and that is the great bulk of it) 
and we hope that, now that it has begun a new lease of life, it will do 
as much good among students for the next twenty years as it has done 
for the past twenty. 


The Lord from Heaven. By Leon Morris. (I1.V.F., London. 1958. 112 
pp. 4s.) 


Is latest work by the Vice-Principal of Ridley College, Melbourne, is 


sub-titled, “A study of the New Testament teaching on the deity and 
humanity of Jesus Christ”. Here is a thoroughly biblical treatment of 
the person of Christ. Beginning with Thomas’s confession when he saw 
the risen Christ, Dr. Morris considers who and what manner of man this 
Jesus of Nazareth was, who could draw such a spontaneous acknowledg- 
ment of deity from a companion and disciple; what account He gave of 
Himself. Then he surveys Jesus the Man, a Prince and a Saviour, the 
Lord of glory, a great High Priest, God the Word—all of them aspects 
under which the New Testament writers present our Lord. He concludes 
with H. E. W. Turner: “The Person of Jesus does not come apart in our 
hands into the two halves of humanity and divinity, one of which we have 
to set on one side when we begin to examine the other. His Personality 
is a seamless whole”. | 


The Date of Ezra’s Coming to Jerusalem. By J. Stafford Wright. (Tyn- 
dale Press, London. 1958. 32 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The Building of the Second Temple. By J. Stafford Wright. (Tyndale 
Press. 1958. 20 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Or two occasions Principal Stafford Wright has delivered the Tyndale 
Old Testament Lecture. The 1946 lecture, The Date of Ezra’s Coming 

to Jerusalem, was first published in 1947, and now appears in a revised 

edition, in which the author has taken account of comments of reviewers 

and other writers who have referred to it. From the moment of its pub- 

lication, Old Testament scholars of the first rank in this country and over- 

seas took note of this monograph as a serious contribution to the problem 
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of the relative dating of Ezra and Nehemiah. No doubt there are residual 
problems whichever view one espouses, but here it may be seen what a 
strong case can be made for the traditional view which brings Ezra to 
Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes I (458 B.c.), and Nehemiah 
thirteen years later. 


The 1952 lecture, on The Building of the Second Temple, appears for 
the first time, and deals with another problem of the Book of Ezra. 
Whereas, if we had only the oracles of the contemporary prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah to guide us, we should conclude that the Second Temple 
was founded in the second year of Darius I (520 B.c.), the Book of Ezra 
states explicitly that the foundation of the house was laid in the reign of 
Cyrus, in the second year of the return from exile, but that the work was 
not completed then owing to the opposition of “the people of the land” ; 
it was resumed, however, early in the reign of Darius under the stimulus 
of the preaching of Haggai and Zechariah. Principal Wright gives good 
reason for believing that the Ezra account is not contradicted by the other, 
adducing evidence to show that a foundation ceremony need not concern 
only one stone or only one occasion. He considers further such questions 
as the identity of Sheshbazzar, the number of returning exiles who fol- 
lowed him, the date of Zerubbabel’s return, the nature of the opposition 
to the rebuilding. This lecture will certainly take its place alongside the 
earlier one as a valuable contribution to Ezra-studies. 


The Acts of God. A Study of the Basis of Typology in the Old Testa- 
ment. By Francis Foulkes, M.A., B.D.(Oxon.), M.Sc. (N.Z.), Tutor 
at Immanuel College, Ibadan, Nigeria. (London: The Tyndale Press. 
1958. 40 pp. Is. 6d.) 


fd bee Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1955 takes up the view of the 

Bible as the recital of God’s mighty acts and shows how this view 
reveals a recurrent pattern of divine activity in grace and judgment. In 
this pattern the covenant-idea, prediction and prayer, law and history, 
memorials and feasts are found their proper place and unfold their in- 
ward significance. This pattern, too, forms the framework for the promise 
of the greater glory of God's future acts, when the Davidic Messiah (at 
once a new Melchizedek and a new Moses) would arise to accomplish a 
greater redemption and inaugurate a new covenant, associated with a new 
creation, a new people, and a new temple. This tracing of a recurrent 
pattern the lecturer defines as typology (by contrast with allegory). As 
the term “typology” has been used to cover such a multitude of dubious 
devices for biblical interpretation, one may question the wisdom of re- 
viving its use ; but as defined by the lecturer—he calls it “the Christological 
interpretation of history”—it is certainly an Ariadne clue to the under- 
standing of the unity of Scripture. 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography. The Book Lists of The Society for 
Old Testament Study, 1946-1956. Edited by H. H. Rowley. (The 
aig Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado. 1957. vii. 804 pp. 

50.) 

time to time we have mentioned in ous gages the annual 

Book Lists issued by the British Society for Old Testament Study. As 
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each list appears it is eagerly greeted by Old Testament students through- 
out the world, for it gives a short but helpful account of practically every 
- book in the Old Testament field which has been published during the 
preceding twelve months. During the eleven years 1946-56 it was edited 
by Professor H. H. Rowley. While Professor Rowley has had the assist- 
ance of a panel appointed for that purpose, he has done the lion's share 
of the work himself, and the Book List as we know it is really his creation. 
It was fitting therefore that all the issues for which he was responsible 
should be published in an “omnibus” edition, which now lies before us. 
Here is a most valuable bibliography (of books, as distinct from articles 
in periodicals), which is sure to have a place on many a scholar’s book- 
shelf as a permanent work of reference. 

The pages have been photographically reproduced, except that they are 
now numbered consecutively throughout. Professor Rowley has compiled 
a consolidated index of authors (as well as providing a preface to the 
whole volume). There is, however, onc technical defect: the original page- 
numbering should have been retained in addition to the new consecutive 
numbering, because cross-references from one year’s Book List to another 
‘make use of the original page-numbers. Thus, on p. 751 there are two 
such cross-references: “cf. Book List, 1953, p. 52” and “see Book List, 
1954, p. 59”. It takes a little unnecessary research to discover that these 
references occur in this volume on pp. 505 and 596 respectively. This 
defect (needless to say) is not Professor Rowley’s responsibility. 


Abraham to the Middle-East Crisis. By G. Frederick Owen. (Wm. B. Eerd- 

mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 429 pp. $5.95.) 
= is a revised and enlarged edition of the work originally published in 

1939 under the title Abraham to Allenby. The new title (referring to 
the crisis of 1956, not of 1958) loses the alliterative aptness of the old; 
perhaps Abraham to Abdel Nasser—or Abdel Karim Kassim— would not 
have made the same appeal! The first edition was reviewed by Professor 
Norman Porteous in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for April, 1939. A 
further hundred pages are now devoted to the story of Palestine under the 
British Mandate, to the increasing tension between Jew and Arab, to the 
formation of the State of Israel in May, 1948, to the ensuing conflict, and 
to the following years up to the withdrawal of the Israeli forces from 
occupied Sinai in March, 1957. 

What Professor Porteous said of the first edition remains true of the 
second: this is journalism rather than scholarship. The author is critical 
of the British mandatory policy in Palestine; and that policy was open 
enough to criticism in all conscience, but not quite on Dr. Owen's grounds. 
Insufficient justice is done to the moral strength of the Arab complaint 
against Israel. The most interesting feature of the added pages is the 
description of the recent development of the natural resources of the Holy 
Land; but Moses was referring to olive oil, not petroleum, when he des- 
cribed Israel as sucking “oil out of the flinty rock” (Deut. 32: 13). (Why 
should this passage be called a prophecy, and why should “suck” be 
glossed as “pump” ?) 

Dr. Owen might have done more to bring the first part of his book up 
to date; for example, in a discussion on the date of Joshua's destruction 
of Jericho on pp. 396 f. the latest P.E.Q. reference belongs to 1932 and 
the latest B.A.S.O.R. reference to 1935. 
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igh- | Commentary on Genesis. By Martin Luther. A New Translation by J. 


jery Theodore Mueller, Th. D., Ph.D. Two Volumes. (Zondervan Pub- 
the lishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 400, 366 pp. $5.95 
sist- 


ound D* MUELLER, who has given us this new translation of Luther’s com- 
ion. mentary on Genesis, is Professor of Christian Doctrine and New Tes- 
ible | tament Exegesis in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri; some time 
us. | 280 we were indebted to him for an abridged English version of the Re- 
cles | former’s commentary on Romans (see our Oct., 1955, issue, p. 241). 

ok- This work is also an abridgement; as the translator points out in his 
foreword (which comes at the beginning of Vol. II), Luther’s treatment 
are | of the second half of Genesis contains much repetition of matter already 
iled | fully explained in the first half, so that a good deal could be omitted 
the | without depriving the reader of anything essential. 

ge- The commentary on Genesis was Luther's last work. In concluding it, 
live § he says: “This, then is my beloved Genesis. May God, our dear Lord, 
her | grant that after me others may improve on my efforts. I can do no more, 
wo | for I am too weak. Pray God for me, that He may grant me a peaceful 
dst, | and blessed departure out of this life”. 

ese He called Genesis “beloved” because he found it to be so full of Christ. 
his | The messianic promises in the book especially engage his attention, from 
the protevangelium of Gen. 3: 15 to the Shiloh oracle of Gen. 49: 10. 
In connection with the former, we may recall that Luther translated Eve's 
rd- | exclamation at the birth of Cain (in Gen. 4: 1) as “I have the man, the 
15.) | Lory”; here he explains that Eve “thought that he (Cain) was the one 
'in | whom the Lord had meant when He said, ‘Thy Seed shall bruise the ser- 
to | pent’s head’” (Vol. I, p. 91). In connection with the Shiloh oracle, he 
id; | evidently connects Shiloh with Heb. shalom, 
not | Prince of Peace” (Vol. II, p. 354). 

sor But there is much more in these volumes than the interpretation of 
A | messianic prophecy; all was grist that came to Luther’s mill. For ex- 
the | ample, the record of the patriarchs’ matrimonial adventures affords him 
the | opportunity which he readily seizes to expound his own eminently sane 
nd | observations on Christian marriage. The account of the institution of 
2M | circumcision is the occasion for a characteristic fling at the Anabaptists. 
In short, the commentary tells us more about Luther and his theology than 
the | it does about Genesis, but for that very reason it is a welcome addition 
cal | to Luther literature in the English language. 


en 
ds. 

int | Die Genesis der Genesis. By Otto Eissfeldt. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
he beck), Tubingen. 1958. vii, 86 pp. DM 945.) 


ly A’ least two works have appeared in English bearing the title The Genesis 
h of Genesis. One was by B. W. Bacon (1892), setting forth the stages 
~ in the growth of the book of Genesis according to the current documen- 
tary analysis. The other was by D. E. Hart-Davis (1932), and was written 
from the opposite point of view, setting forth the view that the book was 
UP | the work of Moses. The little book now before us, which bears the same 
nd title in German, presents the text of an article which Professor Eissfeldt 
wrote for The Interpreter’'s Dictionary of the Bible (a forthcoming com- 
panion work to The Interpreters Bible). 
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Professor Eissfeldt’s views on the composition of Genesis are already 
well known, having been expounded in various works, notably in his 
monumental Ejinleitung. He distinguishes as coming from a “Lay Source” 
(L) parts of what the usual documentary analysis identifies as the J narra- 
tive. The material represented in L, he holds, is largely older—even much 
older—than L itself, going back actually to the time with which it deals. 

But the danger of too much concentration on the sources of any literary 
work is that the character of the work itself will be missed ; and Genesis 
is more than the sum of its sources, having an integrated unity of its own. 
Again, there are features which source-analysis cannot account for. Van 
Selms of Pretoria, in a recent study of “The Canaanites in Genesis”, re- 
marks that the documentary hypothesis gives no help in elucidating that 
particular problem, and goes on to assert that “it does not solve any of 
the material problems the book presents”. 

However, although Professor Eissfeldt is primarily a 5 Macnee critic, he 
does not confine himself here to that aspect of Genesis, but discusses the 
various “forms” (Gattungen) which may be distinguished in the book, as 
well as its value as a source-book for profane and religious history. There 
is a remarkably full bibliography for such a concise treatise; it includes 
works representing a very different standpoint from the author’s, such as 
D. J. Wiseman’s contributions to the Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute. 


Die Botschaft der Propheten. By Emil Balla. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), Tiibingen. 1958. vii, 484 pp. Paper, DM 15.50; cloth, DM 
19.80.) 


=. late Professor Emil Balla of Marburg published but little during his 

lifetime ; but the few monographs and articles on Old Testament 
subjects which came from his pen commanded the respectful attention of 
Old Testament students in the fields which he touched. This volume, 
edited by Professor Georg Fohrer, may truly be regarded as his life-work. 
It is a full-length study of the Old Testament prophets, but was unfor- 
tunately left uncompleted by the author. The final chapter on the post- 
exilic prophets had to be constructed by the editor from such material as 
was available in print and in manuscript. 


Before coming to the “writing prophets’, Balla surveys the work of 
Moses, the rise of prophetism in Israel, the réle of the seers and the cultic 
prophets, and the work of Elijah and Elisha. A number of his statements 
regarding this early period are open to question, for example: “The re- 
ligion of the Israelites in the pre-Mosaic period was, like the religion of 
the primitive Semites in general, a polytheistic ‘El-religion” (p. 3). An “El- 
religion” certainly ; but if we take the patriarchal narratives seriously, 
there is little trace of polytheism in them. Professor Gemser’s recent in- 
augural lecture at Groningen, Vragen rondom de Patriarchenreligie, gives 
sound reasons for believing that the patriarchal religion was soundly mono- 
theistic—many unsophisticated readers of Genesis never thought anything 
else! And it is not clear why Balla thinks that the God of Sinai was 
worshipped as Yahweh Seba’oth in Moses’ time; it is in association with 
Shiloh, not Sinai, that this title first appears. 

The main part of the book consists of introductions to the “writing 
prophets”, with a running commentary on their principal oracles, which are 


+ 


a. 
< 


seems admirable. "His treatment of Ezekiel is particularly helpful. 

On the Servant Songs Balla takes up a position which deviates from 
much that has been written on them. The Servant is the prophet himself, 
and six songs are distinguished. The first four (Isa. 42: 14; 42: 5-7; 
49: 1-6; 50: 4-9) represent respectively God presenting His Servant to 
men, God addressing His Servant, the Servant addressing the foreign 
nations, the Servant telling his disciples about his sufferings and his con- 
fidence in God. But the sufferings which he describes in the fourth song 
went farther and ended in his death. The fifth and sixth songs (Isa. 50: 10- 
11; 52: 13-53: 12) are the work of his disciples, relating their master’s 

. But can it be seriously claimed that so obscure a character as 
the prophet (Deutero-Isaiah, ex hypothesi) could be envisaged as someone 
of whose sufferings and death nations and rulers would take note ? 


The Gospel According to St. John. The Authorized Version with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., and a 
new Introduction by Adam Fox, Archdeacon of Westminster. (James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, London, W.C.2. 1958. xcvii, 
307 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


7s Fourth Gospel has not lacked commentaries and other studies of 

high value during the last generation. Every New Testament scholar 
worth his salt must come to terms with St. John, and those of them who 
have published their findings have enriched their colleagues and pupils by 
doing so. But there would be general agreement that the greatest com- 
mentary on this Gospel in the English language is Bishop Westcott’s, which 
first appeared in 1880. 

Westcott’s commentary was a volume in The Speaker's Commentary (a 
series which took its name from the circumstances that the chairman of 
the committee which launched it was at that time Speaker of the House 
of Commons). It is probably the only volume in that series which a pub- 
lisher would now think of reissuing; but it has worn well. Appearing 
as it did before the publication of the Revised Version, it is based on the 
text of 1611; but one of the objects of The Speaker's Commentary was 
to contribute to the work of revision, and none of the commentators who 
took part in the series fulfilled this condition so thoroughly as Westcott did. 

The idea of working on the Fourth Gospel had been in his mind for at 
least ten years before he accepted responsibility for this volume. The 
commentary itself grew out of study and discussions of the Gospel during 
his years as Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; he undertook 
the commission to write it in 1869, the year of his election to that office. 
The text of the Authorized Version is preceded by a lengthy Introduction 
and supplied with detailed analyses and notes. 

Westcott was inferior to Lightfoot in historical acumen, but superior 
to him in theological insight. And the exposition of St. John’s Gospel is 
pre-eminently a task calling for theological insight. That is one reaser 
why Westcott’s commentary retains its value. 

It has sometimes been said that, as regards the critical problems of the 
Gospel, Westcott did not realize what the real issues were. To be sure, 
he could not in 1880 deal with issues which were not voiced until later—_ 
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reproduced at length in a fresh and vigorous German translation. For 
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partly in consequence of his own work—but his positive contribution to- 
wards the problems of authorship and the like will not easily be over- 
thrown. Painstakingly and cogently he builds up his case: the author was 
a Jew, a Palestinian Jew, an eye witness, an apostle, John the son of 
Zebedee. His arguments are difficult to refute. It is said that he did not 
sufficiently appreciate the obstacles in the way of accepting apostolic 
authorship; it may be said on the other hand that some more recent 
commentators have not sufficiently appreciated the obstacles in the way 
of rejecting apostolic authorship. The most recent source of new light 
on the background of the Fourth Gospel, the Qumran literature, certainly 
does nothing to weaken Westcott’s reasoning; perhaps it adds some con- 
firmation to it. 


Westcott is most aiiuniy dated in his treatment of the Greek. He 
discusses the nuances of the Evangelist’ s language as if he were writing 
in the idiom of Plato and not in the Hellenistic of the late first century A.pD., 
with the influence of his Semitic thought-forms constantly manifesting 
—_ Thus much of what Westcott says, for example, about pros in John 

1: 1 f., or eis in John 1: 18, may be discounted. To say this, of course, 
is not to cast aspersions on his Greek scholarship, but simply to recognize 
the fact that very much more is known today about New Testament Greek 
than was available in 1880. 


Archdeacon Fox’s new Introduction prepares the reader for the kind of 
help to the study of the Gospel which he may expect from the commentary, 
and includes some informative account of Westcott’s career, outlook and 
style. He quotes as apt specimens of Westcott’s epigrammatic manner: 
“The Synoptic narratives are implicit dogmas, no less truly than St. John’s 
dogmas are concrete facts’, “Love is the condition of illumination” and 
the description of the Evangelist’s faith as “a special interpretation of all 
history, drawn from a special interpretation of One Life”. 


The Book of Leviticus. A Study Manual. By Charles F. Pfeiffer. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. 60 pp. $1.25.) 
1s is the second volume to appear in the publishers’ “Shield Bible 
Study Series”. Leviticus is not the easiest for Bible study, and Dr. 
Pfeiffer, who is Professor of Old Testament in Moody Bible Institute, is 
to be congratulated for providing such a helpful and lucid analysis of its 
contents. Now and then a comment is added bringing out the Christian 
significance of a passage. Critical questions are not discussed in detail, 
but it is interesting to see that Chapters 17-26 are treated as a separate 
section, under the title “Continuance in Communion with God”. The 
author considers that in the light of Ugaritic evidence “arguments against 
the Mosaic authorship on the basis of language and religious 
are no longer valid” (p. 5). 


J 


